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School Surgery. 
BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (LOND.), C.S.S. (CAMB.), 
Vice-President of the British Medical Association. 
X. 
BURNS, SCALDS, AND CORROSIVE ACIDS. 


boneet is nothing so terrifying as a person on 

fire. The momenta child isin flames it loses all 
power of control, and but too often common sense is 
lost ‘among those who witness the misfortune. The 
mind appears to be paralysed. If a child is seen to 
be in flames, wrap something round it as quick as 
thought, and throw the sufferer on to the ground; if 
nothing else is at hand take off your coat, or a mat, 
a tablecloth, anything which will not burn rapidly. If 
nothing is at hand roll the child over and over on the 
ground, but don’t let it run about. If it is your coat 
which is used, or whatever else it may be, press it 
lightly down and smother the flames ; they will then 
extinguish themselves. Recollect that the child must 
be made to lie down and kept on the ground, and not 
allowed to stand upright. If water is at hand so 
much the better, but don’t let the child run some dis- 
tance to a water supply ; make it lie still, and let some 
one fetch the water to it, if they like. The accident 
happens more often to girls than to boys, from the 
more inflammable nature of their clothes. As soon 
as the fire is extinguished don’t proceed to pull off the 
burnt articles. You may get some water and moisten 
the burnt part, because there may be smouldering fire 
ready to burst out again if air be admitted. If you 
are certain that there is nothing which can do so, don’t 
use the water at all; be careful not to expose the burnt 
part to the action of the air, and if possible keep away 
all cold air, The burnt material is the best covering 
that can be used; it is charcoal and an antiseptic of 
itself. It is a serious error to clear off all the burnt 
substance. As soon as the fire is perfectly ex- 
tinguished, cover up_ everything as quickly as pos- 
sible that does not come away without tearing. If 
the clothes are soaked with water, this is not so easy. 
If, therefore, water has not been used, so much the 
better for the ultimate result. It is astonishing how 
the evil consequences of burns diminish when these 
rules have been observed. If water is at hand, of 
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course it should be at once used to extinguish the fire, 
as being most rapidly and immediately effective ; but 
it is worse than useless to apply water after the fire has 
been extinguished; and then to tear off the charred 
clothing, bringing the skin with them, is bad treat- 
ment. Cut the clothing away and leave the adhering 
parts in situ. 

The succeeding treatment resolves itself into three 
sections, First, that to be adopted to remove the 


‘incidence of the shock to the system, which is usually 


great ; seeond, that for the immediate treatment of 
the burnt part ; and third, the subsequent course to be 
adopted to cure the burns. The shock is sometimes 
so great that life is lost, without any attempt at rally 
being made. Examine the hands and feet; if they 
are cold, and if there is scarcely any pulse to be felt, 
it may be advisable to administer a few teaspoonfuls 
of brandy-and-water every few minutes until the pulse 
returns. Use hot bottles to the extremities. If a 
cup of hot tea can be rapidly obtained it will be better 
than the alcoholic liquid, and not afterwards have any 
injurious consequences ; indeed, it will be beneficial in 
all cases. If there is a continuous exhaustion, a 
little sal volatile in water (a teaspoonful in a wine- 
glassful) will be useful. It is more rapid in its action 
than the brandy. If there is not much shock, a little 
coid water will be better than either brandy orsal volatile. 
The remedies should be used as soon as they can be 
obtained ; in the meantime, preparation should be made 
for local treatment. ‘The principle to be aimed at is 
to cover up the burnt part as quickly as possible from 
being acted upon by cold air. Sheets of wadding 
are the best covering, the woolly side being placed 
next to the burnt part. If there are blisters they 
should not be interfered with ; they should be kept, if 

ssible, from injury, as the serum and detached cuticle 
is the best covering that the raw surface can have. 
It protects the cutis until it is capable of protecting 
itself. If it is. necessary to remove the soaked 
matter, or if suppuration should afterwards be estab- 
lished, then carbolised oil freely applied, and more 
cotton wadding being again used. If neither wad- 
ding nor carbolised oil are at hand, the burnt part 
may be covered up with flour, and loose bandages 
should be applied to keep it on the burn. Linseed 
oil and lime water is sometimes applied, but they are 
inferior to cotton wadding and carbolised oil. 
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It is astonishing how rapidly burns will heal if the 


air is kept away, and the blisters are not interfered 
with, provided the cutis has not been completely 
destroyed. 

As soon as the dressing is completed, and the child 
is in bed, if the pain continues to be excessive, ten 
grains of chloral in sugar and water may be given to 
a child ten years old, provided reaction has taken 
place. If it is a younger child, a grain may be dropped 
for each year. The dose may be repeated in two 
hours if it does not produce refreshing sleep. It is 
better to give a full dose at once, though some practi- 
tioners recommend a smaller dose at shorter intervals. 
If chloral is not at hand, a few drops of laudanum 
may be given, a drop for each year, according to the 
age of the child. 

The dressings are not to be interfered with for 
several days, and in the meantime milk is the best 
diet, with eggs and beef-tea. Solid food is to be 
avoided until there is complete recovery, and the 
wounded parts have cleared from all sloughs. If 
the mischief has penetrated deeply there will be 
considerable sloughing, but carbolised oil diminishes 
the smell which used to come from such injuries 
before antiseptic dressings were in vogue; these de- 
crease the resulting mischief very materially by 
excluding the septic germs which abound everywhere. 
If there is a large granulating wound, it may be treated 
with slips of lint spread with Turner’s cerate (compound 
calamine ointment), alternating now and then with 
water-dressing, and sometimes using a solution of 
sulphate of zinc, soaking a piece of lint the same 
size as the sore, and placing the wetted lint directly 
on it. When the granulations are very florid and 
luxuriant, the parts affected must be kept perfectly 
quiet and not exercised in any way, by which the 
tendency to contraction, which so often disfigures the 
victim, will be diminished. 

The longer the first dressings are kept in their place 
the better. If there is no swelling and no offensive 
discharge, they should be continued as long as possible 
and not interfered with ; length of time being no argu- 
ment for removal, if other things do not call for it. 
The treatment must be regulated according to the part 
affected. The joints and the parts about the neck 
are those most liable to be disfigured by contraction. 
‘The greatest care is to be taken to avoid unnecessary 
movement, but whenever a flexure has its opposing 
surfaces burnt, the opposite sides must be kept 
apart and the greater care used to prevent adhesions 
and contractions. 

Scalds,—The results are very similar to those pro- 
duced by fire, and the treatment is of a similar 
character. We must take care not to drag away the 
skin with the clothes; cut them away very carefully. 
In taking off a shirt, or a stocking, or a coat, the skin 
is very easily brought with it. Blisters must not be 
broken, and the best protection the cutis can have is 
the skin which is raised over it by the serum. 
Instantly envelope the scalded part in wadding, 
and treat it afterwards with carbolised oil, just as 
directed for burns, whilst the shock of the pain and 
the after treatment is precisely similar. The -most 
painful results sometimes follow from accidently taking 
a draught of boiling water. All that can be done is 
to get the patient to swallow salad oil, or perhaps the 
surgeon may find it advisable to perform tracheotomy, 
that is, to open the throat below the larynx, insert a 





silver tube and allow the breathing to be continued in 
that manner until the swelling in the mouth and gullet 
has subsided. Usually, however, no kind of treat- 
ment is satisfactory in its ultimate results, and the 
patient dies from asphyxia or suffocation. 

Corrosive Acips produce very similar results to 
those which boiling water sets up in the throat, when 
they have been accidently or designedly swallowed. 
Sulphuric acid (or oil of vitriol), Aydrochloric acid 
(or spirit of salt), oxalic acid, carbolic acid, nitric acid, 
corrosive sublimate, chloride of zinc, etc., etc., are the 
more common poisons which act by destroying those 
parts of the body with which they come into contact. 
Chalk, magnesia, lime, mortar scraped from the wall 
or ceiling of an ordinary room, and mixed with water, 
and syringed into the mouth or on to the burnt part, 
are the more easily available antidotes. Corrosive sub- 
limate poisoning is treated best with white of egg and 
milk ; but for the corrosive acids chalk is the best 
antidote. It must be used as quickly as possible. 
After all trace of acid has been removed, the part 
should be kept covered with salad oil, which should be 
carbolised it the mischief is outside the mouth. 
Caustic alkalies and their carbonates act somewhat 
differently to the acids. They do not effervesce when 
they touch the ground and come in contact with 
stones and lime compounds, as is the case with the 
corrosive acids ; this result may be used to diagnose 
the nature of the poison which has been used. The 
best antidotes for the caustic alkalies are lemon juice 
or vinegar, afterwards olive oil and milk. The stomach 
pump is not on any account to be used in such cases, 
for the passage of the tube would be sure to inflict 
further injury upon the corroded parts. The nature of 
the acid is not of much importance, and whether it is 
potass or soda which has been taken is of no moment ; 
in the one case—that is, acids—chalk, lime, or mag- 
nesia, must be given, and in the other—in poisoning 
by alkalies—vinegar or lemon juice, or any vegetable 
acid in solution. 


DROWNING. 


This is a very frequent accident among schoolboys. 
It may happen to the very best swimmer from 
various circumstances, although a boy who knows how 
to swim will be much less liable to the danger. It 
may be worldly wisdom to adopt the determination of 
the man who declared he would never go into the 
water until he knew how to swim, but it is not a 
pleasant thing to see a fellow-creature in imminent 
danger of death, and feel oneself utterly unable to 
assist him because of one’s ignorance of the art of 
swimming. Every boy and girl ought to be able to 
swim, so that he or she may not feel in after life that 
they might have saved a fellow-creature’s life if their 
education had been conducted properly. The mode 
of death varies. It may be caused by drunkenness or 
by concussion, the head striking against a rock or post 
in the water; it may be caused by fright, produc- 
ing syncope or fainting, or an epileptic fit may have 
preceded the fall into or come on after immersion in 
the water. There may be paralysis of the muscles of 
respiration, or some disease of the heart may have 
given rise to the fatal result ; all these conditions may 
prevent recovery, although the body is taken out of the 
water very rapidly. ‘The human body has a specific 
gravity slightly greater than water, so that under ordi- 
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nary circumstances it sinks to the bottom ; but a very 
little air in the alimentary canal, or a full inspiration 
counteracts the slight difference between them. An 
inexperienced person exhausts himself by exertion, 
whilst the calm and self-confident one is able to keep 
his head above water for some time. Swimming is 
easier for a fat person than a thin one, and there is 
less danger of death from asphyxia or suffocation, 
which is the way in which death arises when it is 
caused by immersion. 

The treatment to be adopted to recover a 
drowned person may be based upon five different 
headings—first, to restore animal heat ; and, second, 
stimulate the heart to recover its lost power ; third, to 
carry on artificial respiration ; fourth, excite or renew 
nerve action ; fifth, combat the after consequences 
which may follow from the immersion. Death is much 
more rapid in winter than in summer, in consequence 
of the greater coldness of the water, and water is one 
of the most rapid abstractors of animal heat from the 
body. It is necessary, therefore, to get the body as 
quickly as possible divested of all wet clothes, and 
have it thoroughly dried. Place it fora few seconds 
face downwards, with the head lower than the feet, 
with the mouth ofen and the tongue drawn forwards ; 
then turn the body on its back—if it can be placed 
upon a board or a shutter so much the better. 

Artificial respiration is carried on best in a combi- 
nation of what is called the Sylvester method and 
that which is recommended by Dr. Howard, of U.S.A. 
Grasp the arms at the elbows and draw them forcibly 
above the head, having first raised the shouldérs by 
means of the squab of a sofa, pillow, or bolster, or, 
what is much more likely to be at hand, a bundle of 
clothes rolled up, so as to raise the front of the chest 
for about seven or eight inches higher than the hips. 
Keep the arms on the stretch above the head for three 
or four seconds, and then reverse the action, pressing 
the arms against the ribs, by which the breast-bone is 
raised. Continue this movement about fourteen to 
sixteen times in the minute. As you raise the arms 
above the shoulders, an assistant should forcibly press 
down the sternum or breast-bone, so as to empty out 
of the lungs as much air as possible, and thus imi- 
tate as closely as can be done the action of the respira- 
tory muscles, Whilst this is being performed, not too 
quickly, others should apply hot flannels, or bricks 
made hot in the fire, and wrapt up in flannel or 
other material, so that as much external heat may be 
applied in as short atime as possible. Do not give 
up your movements until it is certain that life is abso- 
lutely extinct. The effort may be continued for an 
hour apparently without success, but it may at length 
succeed. So long as warmth can be kept in the body, 
the method must not be given up. Be careful not to 
make the extensions too rapidly ; twelve to fourteen 
times in the minute are more likely to succeed. than 
eighteen or twenty. If there is evidence of life a 
steady, gentle perseverance will probably be rewarded. 
If there is a galvanic battery at hand it may be used 
to promote the contraction of the cardiac muscle; one 
pole of the battery should be applied to the epigas- 
trium, that is, the space just below the apex of the 
heart, on the left side. ‘lhe other should be placed 
on the nape of the neck, occasionally changing it to 
the front side just above the collar-boné. It should 
not be used for more than a minute or two at a time, 
as it might be hurtful rather than otherwise, if good 





results did not at once proceed from its application. 
As soon as respiration is fairly established it is better 
to leave the patient to himself, provided a proper 
colour has appeared in the lips and face. A cup of 
hot tea may be given as soon as the patient can swal- 
low, but the administration of large quantities of 
brandy-and-water is not to be encouraged. As soon 
as the patient can swallow it is evident that there is 
returning vitality, and hot tea will be far better than 
the more violent stimulant which is usually poured 
down the unfortunate victim’s throat ; until the power 
to swallow has returned it is worse than useless to at- 
tempt to give anything. I have seen serious inflamma- 
tory action result from a little spirit finding its way 
into the larynx instead of the gullet. The spasmodic 
action which this proceeding is likely to excite will be 
as probably a means for extinguishing a spark of life, 
by stopping the act of inspiration, as by the contrary 
effect. Alcoholic stimulants may be useful in cases 
in which the heart is weak, and a rapid relief is re- 
quired to remove the livid state which the lips and 
cheeks exhibit, but if there is a florid freshness, which 
is usually the case when the sufferer has previously 
been in good health and is about to recover, tea will 
be far more satisfactory than brandy. If there is any 
tendency to hysterical sobbing, a teaspoonful of sal 
volatile in a glass of water will be the best restorative. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


Eminent Practical Ceachers. 


DAVID STOW, 
Founder of the Training System of Education, 
BY JOHN R. LANGLER, B.A., F.R.G.S., 


Of the Westminster Training College, Ex-President of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers. 


. IV. 


N the sketch of Mr. Stow’s career, now completed, 
there have been indicated certain principles which 
governed all the methods of the ‘ Moral Training 
System,’ and gave to the whole a unity which com- 
mended its adoption, not only to the intelligence of 
the educational theorist and philosopher, but also to 
the ‘head and heart’ of the social reformer and 
philanthropist. It may be of advantage to re-state 
those principles, and briefly to illustrate their appli- 
cation. 

The term ‘system’ is so variously and vaguely 
employed in reference to education that it may be 
necessary or at least useful to guard its meaning. 
Sometimes a certain mode of teaching a particular 
subject is expressed by this word, and hence Mulhau- 
ser’s system (writing), Hullah’s system (music), the 
phonic system (reading), the ‘intellectual’ system 
(arithmetic), etc. Again, distinctive plans or practices 
in a school have originated such terms as a ‘ gallery 
system,’ ‘ collective system,’ ‘ eliiptical system,’ ‘ simul- 
taneous system,’ ‘circulating system,’ ‘ prize system,’ 
etc. ‘To these the term ‘method’ would generally be 
more appropriate, though the nominal adoption of 
some one or more of them has often given to a 
school a title to which, in fact, it had no real claim. 
The introduction of worsted balls and wooden cubes, 
for example, cannot of itself give a school fer infants 
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the character of a Kinder-Garten. The use of the 
‘gifts’ and ‘games’ is but a small part of the entire 
system founded by Frébel. The spirit of the genuine 
Kinder-Garten may be entirely absent where all the 
material appliances are in constant use. 

The ‘Moral Training System’ has often been 
referred to as the ‘ gallery system’ because of the 
convenient arrangement of the children in parallel 
rows on raised seats. Very frequently it was also 
named the ‘simultaneous system’ on account of the 
habit acquired by the children of answering together 
during lessons given to the ‘gallery.’ These two 
features were so prominent and important as to be 
termed eharacteristic, but they were only details of 
the comprehensive system developed by Mr. Stow. 

The founder of the ‘Moral Training System’ 
always recognised the threefold aspect of the child’s 
nature---body, mind, and soul,—andconsequently aimed 
at providing for its physical, mental, and spiritual 
necessities. ‘The moral nature he put first in the 
order of importance. His system was essentially 
religious. It was based on Bible training. The 
Bible-stand was a conspicuous piece of furniture in 
his schools. No ‘trainers’ were contemplated other 
than devout, God-fearing men and women, who 
would conscientiously conduct the daily worship of 
praise and prayer, reverently expound some Scripture 
truth, and themselves ‘ confess’ a ready submission in 
all things to the authority of the revealed Word. By 
constant instruction in the narratives, doctrines, 
emblems, etc., of the Scriptures, the children’s minds 
became well furnished with Bible truth. On this truth 
was established the public opinion of the school, and 
to this truth appeal was made on all occasions of 
school discipline, or in the determination of questions 
of right and wrong. The influence of the Christian 
teacher predominated, and by the aid of the ‘sympathy 
of numbers,’ there was maintained a common senti- 
ment in favour of the right. The tendency of children 
to lying, stealing, and other evil practices was thus 
easily checked, and the result was a high standard of 
practical morality, the happy effects of which have 

been already described. ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning Of wisdom ;’ and on this foundation 
was constructed the ‘ Moral Training System." 
Nothing so much struck the writer on his arrival at 
the Normal Seminary, Dundas Vale, Glasgow, as the 
apparent innocence of the two or three hundred 
infants who were playing among unprotected beds of 
flowers and fruit without attempting to disturb a single 
leaf. His eyes seemed to deceive him ; such ‘ results’ 
he had never witnessed—had never conceived to be 
possible. He entered the schoolroom, heard the 
song of praise and the simple prayer, and listened to 

a bible-lesson (Hosea vi. 4) with utter astonishment 

at the extensive geographical and other knowledge 

incidentally shown by the little ones during its progress. 

But it was in the lessons ‘drawn by the children 
themselves’ from the emblem (‘the morning cloud’) 
that he began to see the explanation of the scene pre- 
viously witnessed in the playground and to understand 
the secret of such marvellous moral control. Mr. 

Caughie, the master of this large infant school, was 

doubtless a superior ‘trainer,’ but hundreds of his 

pupils have produced similar results by the Divine 
blessing on similar means, ‘The lesson on short-lived 





children by illustrations drawn from their own 

experience at home and at school. 

At play the principles implanted by the Bible 

lesson might be exhibited in practice, and every right 

act helps to form the right habit. Supervision—not 

espionage—in the playground by ‘trainers,’ like the 

‘uncovered schoolroom’ itself, was considered to be 

essential to the system. Any observed fault was, per- 

haps, referred to at the time of review previous to 

dismissal, or was used to illustrate the next morning’s 
Bible-lesson. The conscious transgressor would hear 
his act condemned, perhaps with pity, by his fellows, 

and would not be likely to repeat it. Rarely was a 
child arrested for a fault in his play ;—never, except 
in case of danger. When any special evil was com- 
mitted, the school routine was sometimes suspended 
in order to a judicial investigation‘and judgment by the 
children assembled in the ‘gallery.’ Thus a valuable 
sentiment as to the importance of conduct was gene- 
rated and maintained. The moral results of such con- 
stant efforts to implant principles and govern conduct 
jae scarcely credible to those who had not witnessed 
them. 

Corporal punishments i school Mr. Stow would not 
allow. He held that they ‘tend to harden or break the 
spirit.’ His idea was that, asin the family, the stimulus 
should arise ‘ from a fear of offending rather than from 
a fear of the rod.’ ‘ Nothing can be more unjust than to 
punish a boy for a deficiency in the power of calcula- 
tion, or the memory of words, while he may possess in 
a high degree reason and imagination—thus stimula- 
ting the lower at the expense of the higher powers of 
the mind.’ His own ability and loving nature were 
such that he could well afford to adhere to the two 
rules which he lays down: mever strike, never expel. 
Teachers of superior character can imitate Mr. Stow’s 
example. 

Any practice which could assist in elevating the taste 
was incorporated in the training system. Not only 
were the school premises always kept clean and neat 
but the walls of the schoolrooms were ornamented with 
pictures, etc., whilst the shrubs and flowers in the 
playground created pleasant associations and culti- 
vated a love of nature. The moral effect of such sur- 
roundings must not be overlooked. 

The theory of educationists is to uphold moral 
training in our public elementary schools. The intro- 
duction of the Revised Code, 1861, which measured 
the success of schools chiefly by mechanical results 
tended to confine attention to the three R’s, and to 
merge the distinctive features of all systems into one 
uniform process. Every minute given to matters not 
named in the code diminished the chances of success 
at the annual inspection. The ‘ tone’ of the school was 
of less importance than formerly, and comparatively 
few teachers were encouraged to persevere in main- 
taining their ‘moral training’ at all risks, The Edu- 
cation Department had early dispirited Mr. Stow by 
saying that ‘no distinctions can be made in your case, 
whatever influence your institution may have had on 
the general questions of training schoolmasters, of: 
adding direct moral training, or of introducing a more 
natural system. We cannot recognise any accom- 
plishments which your students may possess beyond 

what can be presented to us in writing at this office 
and the annual examination of our inspectors.’ In 





yoodness just referred to was given by a senior student, 
and was impressed upon the consciences of the 





colleges and in schools alike there has been a fendency 
to overlook practically that which is acknowledged 
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theoretically to be of the first importance to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation. 

*To train is to induce and develop right, physical, 
intellectual, and moral habits.” The development of 
moral training into a system was due, as we have seen, 
to the discovery made by Mr. Stow that the hour's 
teaching in his Sabbath evening class was nearly power- 
less as compared with the six days’ “raining of the 
streets. 

His experience in that Sunday-school also led to a 
mode of instruction which was novel, interesting, and 
successful. ‘Simplicity is the most distinguishing 
feature of the training system and the last and highest 
attainment of a trainer.’ This, the first of 152 ‘ hints’ 
published by Mr. Stow, by no means implies, as some 
wag read it, that the ‘trainer’ must be a simpleton. On 
the contrary, the ability to make simple that which is 
complex is a sign of intellectual vigour and ingenuity. 
A teacher possessed of this power can so train his 
pupils that they, too, shall acquire the habit of clear 
thinking by means of the processes to which their 
minds are constantly subjected. In the discipline of 
the mind a few truths clearly defined and firmly fixed 
by proper processes, are of more value than the acqui- 
sition of much knowledge partially perceived or feebly 
apprehended. ‘Let everything pass through the un- 
derstanding defore you lodge it in the verbal memory,’ 
was the canon on learning by heart. ‘ Mechanical 
memory,’ by no means considered entirely useless, was 
subordinate to true intellectual processes, There was 
nothing like ‘cram’ in the methods of the training 
system. 

‘ Picturing out in words’ was considered as a funda- 
mental principle of thesystem intellectually. Besidesthe 
Bible-lesson there were alsothe so-calledsecular lessons 
given by the trainer daily to the ‘gallery,’ without 
text-book, and according to certain well-defined princi- 
ples and methods. The secular lessons might be on 
any subject ; but whether its general construction were 
analytical or synthetical, it was required that every 
point should be so clearly ‘pictured out,’ that in the 
finished mental picture each part should be distinctly 
perceived, and in proper harmonious relationship to 
the whole. All the aid available from objects, pictures, 
and appliances was insisted upon, but these—valuable 
as they are—could not alone convey an exact idea, 
nor secure its proper expression. To the systematic 
use of objects and prints, first introduced in public 
education by Pestalozzi, the training system has added 
the systematic ‘picturing out in words’ of every abstract 
term, figurative word or phrase, by analogy, familiar 
illustrations, etc. ‘Every wordeither representsan object 
or a combination of objects ;’ and when the mind is 
stored with a knowledge of objects, and of words ex- 
pressive of those objects, it can be readily trained ‘from 
the known to the unknown. Figures the most com- 
plex may be reduced tosimple elements. Perspicuity 
of language is necessary to clear apprehension, and 
only by the use of words having a recognised meaning 
can a teacher give definite ideas to his pupils. Mr. 
Stow therefore insisted that every new word—or even 
one employed in a new sense—should be ‘ pictured 
out’ and its use illustrated by examples until, in its 
new connection, it was thoroughly understood. The 
verbal explanation on the part of the teacher or the 
substitution of a synonym was not allowed ; but, to 
quote the recent instructions to Inspectors, ‘the 


cholar’ was ‘called on to use it in a sentence of hic 





own.’* The oral lessons—sacred and secular —greatlY 
tended to ‘enlarge the learner’s vocabulary and make 
him familiar with the meaning and right use of words,'t 
and supplied to him the culture not commonly found 
in the homes of the poor. The secular lessons em- 
braced all that is now cited as Erdkunde, and with 
the younger children this ‘knowledge of nature’ was 
not necessarily presented in a ‘ progressive course.’} 
The whale, ice, a lock, a potato, the robin, wool, a 
chair, a river, glass, a letter, might form successive 
topics for gallery lessons fora fortnight in the infant 
school. Each lesson, complete in itself, would better 
serve the purposes indicated above than a systematic 
‘course’ on ‘animals, plants,’ etc. There would be 
excited a ter variety of interest in the objects by 
which the little ones are surrounded. Children more 
advanced are better able to pursue a course of study 
limited to one branch of elementary science. 

In conducting these oral lessons ‘questions and 
ellipses mixed’ were used, and hence the system has 
thus been sometimes called the ‘elliptical system.’ 
But unless the word or phrase filled in were the result 
of thought on the part of the children, the structure of 
such ellipsis was condemned as mechanical and 
generally useless. The ‘training’ process admitted 
the formation of those ellipses only which had the 
force of questions. 

All or any of the children were allowed to answer 
simultaneously, except when the trainer thought it 
desirable to challenge the attention of an individual 
scholar. Few questions could, in the first instance, 
be answered by all, but by the re-statement of the fact 
in a sentence, the order of which was inverted, the 
whole gallery might fill in the ellipsis: ¢.g., Who was 
the father of Isaac? One child may reply, Abraham. 
The teacher then inverting the order promptly says : 
Then Abraham was Isaac’s. . . . father ; or, Then 
Isaac was Abraham’s . . . . son; or, Yes, the son of 
Abraham was... . Jsaac ; a teply which would be 
given simultaneously. This very simple example is 
given to guard any one against accepting the foolish 
ellipses given in certain books as illustrative of the 
elliptical method practised at Glasgow. 

For the acquisition of the English language, for the 
general information of the mind, and indeed for the 
highest culture which any teacher can impart, the oral 
instruction now referred to is vastly superior to the 
text-book work so prevalent. 

‘As people get a worthier and truer perception of 
the nature’ of teaching,’ says Mr. Fitch, ‘oral instruc- 
tion comes to be more valued.’ There is a Aadit 
of thought induced by the mental processes to which 
a scholar is subjected from day to day, and the 
character of the teacher’s mind will generally be seen 
reflected in that of his pupil. Philip of Macedon 
thanked the gods that there was such a teacher as the 
philosopher Aristotle in the world when his young son 
Alexander needed a tutor. The inferior teacher may 
grind most successfully at the three R’s, but the chief 
ends of education can only be obtained by intercourse 
with superior minds. ‘It is chiefly by means of the 
living voice that scholars can be really inspired ; it is 
only when the eyes meet, and expression and gestures 
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are seen, and tones are heard, that there arises that 
subtle and indefinable sympathy between teacher and 
taught which is so essential to the life of the scholar. 
Then only can there be that adaptation of the matter 
to his wants: the light glancing over unimportant 
details, the rest and repetition over the more signi- 
ficant facts, the pause after what is exceptionally 
difficult, the happy illustration, the argumentum ad 
hominem, the brisk and pointed question by which the 
teacher assures himself that he is being followed and 
understood.’ High ‘ per-centages’ may be secured by 
well-arranged mechanical instruction from _text-books, 
but the vigour of the superior mind in effective oral 
instruction imparts power, and genuine gallery lessons 
conducted on the training system were simply invalu- 
able as a means of culture as well as of instruction. 

The general intelligence thus developed in schools 
a quarter of a century since was considerable, but after 
the introduction of the code in 1861, the ‘ passes’ were 
of first importance, and hence there has arisen a 
strong temptation to omit all lessons the ‘ results’ of 
which could not be of immediate financial advantage. 

The most ‘simple’ teachers are the best teachers, 
and a successful training lesson in the infant school 
was, according to Mr. Stow's maxim just quoted, a 
proof of high attainment. All students at Glasgow— 
men as well as women—practised in the ‘ Initiatory 
Department.’ Good ‘infant trainers’ were highly 
esteemed, and, even economically considered, it was 
held to be an advantage to have the most efficient 
teachers in infant schools. With the intelligence 
early awakened, more rapid progress in after-studies is 
assured, 

Oral instruction is the ‘great vitalizing instrument in 
education,’ and the gallery lesson under Mr. Stow’s 
method was always, to teacher and scholars alike, an 
intellectual pleasure. Let us hope that no ‘pressure’ 
will ever cause its entire disappearance from our 
schcols. 

( Zo be continued. ) 
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Anecdotal Natural Ristory. 
BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A, F.LS, 
Author of * Homes without Hands,’ ‘ Nature's Teachings,’ etc. 
AND THEODORE WOOD, 
Joint Author of * The Field Naturalist’s Handbook, 


No. XXII.—THE MARSUPIALS. 


i’ isastrange fact that all the indigenous mammals of 

Australasia belong to a group which possesses but 
a single representative in America and one in Ma- 
lacca. Many zoologists have endeavoured to account 
for this fact, but can only do so by supposing that 
these remarkable creatures are the result of a later 
creation than that by which the remainder of the globe 


received its mammalian inhabitants. Others take 
precisely the opposite view of the problem, as we shall 
presently see. 

To this mysterious group has been applied the title 
of Marsupials, a word signifying ‘pouched,’ and de- 
rived from the Latin marsupium, i.e., a purse or pouch, 
The reason for this appellation we find in the structure 
of the female animal, which is furnished with a very 
: — organ for the reception of her young after 

irt 





This consists of a large pouch in the lower part of 
the abdomen, in the interior of which are placed the 
teats. As soon as the young are born, they are trans- 
ferred to this pouch, and at once attach themselves to 
the teats, where they hang until they have increased in 
size to a considerable degree. As they grow older and 
stronger, they leave their protecting shelter, at first for 
a short time only, but gradually for longer and longer 
periods. Should danger approach, however, they im- 
mediately return to their cradle, where they remain 
until all cause of alarm has passed away. 

In order to prevent the strain upon the walls of the 
abdomen, which would necessarily result were the 
pouch entirely unsupported, two supplementary bones, 
called the marsupial bones, proceed from the pelvis 
and run almost parallel with the spine. They are 
attached at one end to the pelvis, or hip bone, and 
are directed rather forwards and outwards. These 
auxiliary bones serve not only to sustain the weight of 
the pouch, but also, as is thought, to aid in compress- 
ing the various glands which afford nourishment to 
the young. 

We will treat this subject in greater detail when we 
come to the kangaroo. 

Although this pouch is present in all the marsupial 
animals, it is developed to a far greater degree in 
some than in others. In the kangaroo, for instance, 
it is of very large comparative size, while in others, 
such as the Myrmecobius, it is little more than rudi- 
mentary, and is quite useless for the reception of the 
young. 

We may, perhaps, wonder why any of the marsu- 
pials should require, during their infancy, a refuge 
with which the animals of no other order have been 
provided. But the reason for this we may easily see 
by taking into consideration the wonderfully small size 
of the young when they first come into the world. 
Take the kangaroo, for instance. Here we have an 
animal, which, when full grown, attains to a length of 
seven feet six inches from the nose to the tip of the 
tail. Yet, when first born, this same creature is barely 
an inch in total length, and is, of course, entirely unfit 
to begin life in the ordinary manner. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that many of the 
marsupials seem to be in their own land representa- 
tives, so to speak, of widely-different animals inhabit- 
ing other parts of the world. Thus the Tasmanian 
‘wolf’ strongly resembles, both in habits and appear- 
ance, the veritable wolves which are found in many 
parts of the world ; the kangaroos represent the Jer- 
boas, the Petaurists take the place of the squirrels, and 
so on. 

As yet, our knowledge of the marsupials, or macro- 
pida, as they are indifferently termed, cannot but be 
considered as very incomplete. Several species have 
been introduced into our list upon the authority of a 
single specimen only, while many gaps exist which 
have yet to be filled up. 

It is, to say the least, probable, however, that a 
large number of marsupial animals have yet to be dis- 
covered, and that when the vast unexplored districts 
of Australia have been traversed we may add greatly 
to our knowledge both of those species which are al- 
ready known to science, and ‘also of many others of 
whose very existence we are as yet unaware. Recent 
geological discoveries, also, would seem to show that 
a large field wherein to labour is open before us in 
this branch of natural science, for the fossil remains of 
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many animals have been met with which, although 
clearly members of the marsupial group, would yet 
appear to have belonged to genera which seem to be 
now extinct. Whether this is really the case or not, 
however, we cannot satisfactorily determine until 
future explorations shall have supplied us with a more 
complete account of the life and habits of those 
macropide already known to us, and also furnished us 
with some little idea of the real dimensions of the 
group. 

The systematic arrangement of these animals is 
exceedingly difficult, and at present we can only 
accept any system as provisional. The animals are 
so bizarre, so contradictory, if we may use such a 
term, that zoologists feel themselves quite at a loss to 
fix upon any definite characteristics on .which to 
base their systems. __ 

In some parts of their structure they resemble the 
reptilian types, while in others they approach the birds, 
and seem to form a connecting link between them and 
the mammals. Objection has been made to the use 
of the word Marsupials, and for this reason. The 
marsupium is nothing but a fold of skin, turned over 
so as to cover the teats, and, as we have seen, it is 
in some species so small as scarcely to be perceptible, 
while in others it can hardly be said to exist at all. It 
is thought, therefore, that this fold of skin is not of 
sufficient importance to be accepted as the basis of a 
system. 

Another term, Ovovivipara, has been suggested, 
and certainly is more appropriate, though mére 
cumbrous than the word marsupiata. 

As for their separation into groups, Professor Owen 
bases his system upon the food which theyeat. In 
order to procure that food, they are gifted with various 
modifications of structure. Some can leap like the 
jerboas of the Old World, and possess similarly formed 
legs. - Some can climb trees as actively as any of the 
monkey tribe, many of them possessing tails as prehen- 
sile as those of the American spider monkeys. Some 
can swim as well as the otter, while others can dig 
holes in the ground like the badger, or sweep through 
the air like the flying squirrels. 

Bearing these facts in mind, Professor Owen 
divides them into five groups. First come the Sar- 
cophaga, or flesh-eaters. Then come the Entomo- 
phaga, or insect-eaters. Next come the Carpophaga, 
or fruit-eaters ; then the Poéphaga, or flock-eaters (flock 
of sheep) ; and lastly, the Rhizopoda, or root-eaters. 

This is, doubtless, an approach to a perfect system, 
but it is not so well adapted for the simple identification 
of species as that of Dr. Gray. I shall therefore follow 
the latter system. According to this arrangement, the 
Marsupials are divided into several families, the first 
of which is scientifically known as the Phalangistines, 
on account of the structure of the hinder feet, two of 
the toes of which are united as far as the ‘ phalanges.’ 
The members of this family are chiefly arboreal in 
their habits, and their feet are consequently armed 
with sharpcurved claws, and endowed with considerable 
powers of grasp, in order to adapt them as far as 
possible to the manner of their existence. 

The Phalangistines are again divided into three 
smaller groups, which are considered by some authors 
merely as genera. ‘These are :—firstly, the Petaurists, 
in which the skin of the flanks is developed ina 
manner very similar to that which has already been 
described with regard to the Colugo, or Flying Lemur, 





in the article upon the monkey tribe; secondly, the 
Phalangists, which are provided with a long and pre- 
hensile tail, but in which the skin of the flanks is not 
developed, as in the Petaurists; and thirdly, the 
Koalas, in which both the skin-extension and the tail 
are altogether wanting. 

First upon the list of the Pha/angistines is the pretty 
little Opossum Mouse, or Pigmy Petaurist (Acrodates 


pygmaeus), so called on account of its minute size. 


When full-grown this little creature is barely six 
inches in length from the nose to the tip of the tail, 
and bears, when at rest, so great a resemblance to the 
common mouse of our own country, that it might be 
easily taken for that animal by an observer un- 
acquainted with the peculiarities of its formation. 

While not in active motion, the parachute-like 
extension of the skin of the flanks lies so closely to 
the body as to be scarcely visible, the animal seeming 
to have nothing in any way remarkable with regard to 
its structure. But no sooner does it move than the 
skin-development becomes apparent, reminding one 
very strongly of the colugo which has been already 
mentioned. 

The method adopted by the opossum mouse, too, 
in passing from tree to tree, is very much the same as 
in that animal. Stretching out the limbs as far as 
possible, the little creature launches itself boldly into 
the air, passing over considerable distances by the aid 
of the primary impetus alone, and possessing some 
little power of altering its course at will. When the 
first impulse is exhausted, however, the flight can no 
longer be continued, and a fresh leap must be taken 
from some convenient spot before the animal can 
make further progress through the air. 

But so well does the little creature calculate the 
power of its spring, and also the exact distance of the 
spot to which it directs its flight, that it is able to 
travel for considerable distances with scarcely a break 
in its course, each leap or flight landing it upon a tree 
or other object from which a second spring can be 
immediately taken. 1 

The food of the opossum mouse, in common with 
that of the other Petaurists, is chiefly of a vegetable 
nature, consisting chiefly of leaves, fruits, and buds. 
The structure of its teeth, however, which bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of insectivorous animals, 
would lead us to suppose that its diet is occasionally 
varied by the admixture of animal food. 

The opossum mouse is a pretty little creature, moie 
especially when at rest, for the folds in which the 
parachute-like skin then falls, cause a portion of the 
white fur of the lower parts of the body to alternate 
with the darker hues of the upper surface, thus causing 
a variegated appearance, which has a very pretty 
effect. The animal is very common at Port Jackson. 

The well-known Sugar Squirrel, or Squirrel Petaurus 
(Petaurus sciurens) bears a wonderfully close resem- 
blance to the true Flying Squirrels of other parts of the 
world, of which it would seem to be the Australian 
representative. 

Unfortunately, all the petaurists are nocturnal 
animals, concealing themselves in hollow trees, etc., 
during the hours of daylight, and only issuing from 
their retreats after darkness has fairly set in. Conse- 
quently, our knowledge of their habits while in a state 
of nature is very imperfect, and although they have 
often been captured and brought over to this country, 
the unaccustomed confinement influences them to such 
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a degree that we can learn very little concerning their 
true mode of life from their pr ings while ina 
state of captivity. So it is with all wild animals, whose 
nature becomes entirely altered when they exchange 
the wild freedom of their natural existence for the 
narrow boundaries of a cage. 

The powers of flight, if we may so call it, of the 
sugar squirrel, are very remarkable, the animal being 
able to pass for a very considerable distance through 
the air without any perceptible effort. Mr. Bennett 
tells us that he has known one of these creatures to 
leap fairly across a river forty yards in width, com- 
mencing its flight, too, at an altitude of only thirty 
feet. 

In order-to assist these animals in their arboreal 
evolutions, the hinder feet are formed in somewhat the 
same manner as is the case with the quadrumana, the 
thumb being opposite to the fingers, so that small 
branches, etc., can be grasped with considerable 
power. The long and curved claws also greatly as- 
sist the animal when ascending a perpendicular trunk, 
astheycan be inserted into the smallest crevices, and so 
afford a firm foothold, but for which the squirrel would 
be quite unable to scale the tree. 

The sugar squirrel is not a very large animal, being 
about sixteen inches in total length, of which the tail 
occupies just one half. It is a pretty little creature, 
the fur being of a very delicate brownish-grey, with the 
exception of a dark stripe which runs from the nose to 
the root of the tail, and a similar one which borders 
the parachute membrane. The lower parts of the 
body are almost white, as is also the lower surface of 
the long and bushy tail. 


Passiné to the Phalangists, we find that the Spotted 
Cuscus (Cuseus maculatus) is one of the first upon the 
list. 

In the animals of this group the tail, which possesses 
considerable prehensile power, is not covered with 
bushy hair, as in the preceding animals, but is entirely 
naked, with the exception of a small portion at the 
base. 

The spotted cuscus is by no means a small animal, 
as an ordinary specimen will attain to some three feet 
in total length. 

Although the cuscus spends almost the whole of its 
existence among the branches of trees, it is by no 
means as quick and agile in its movements as are the 
petaurists. Instead of the bright activity which 
characterises the preceding animals, it is distinguished 
by slow and cautious movements, seeming never to 
consider itself in perfect safety unless the tail is tightly 
coiled round some convenient branch. 

The prehensile power of this organ is very remark- 
able, for the animal is able to hang suspended from a 
branch by its aid alone for a very considerable time. 
Should it detect the approach of danger, it usually re- 
sorts to a pendent position, remaining suspended until 
it considers itself once more in safety. While thus 
hanging it so closely resembles a large bunch of fruit 
as to deceive any but a careful observer. 

The spotted cuscus is a pretty animal, the ground 
colour of the fur being whitish-grey, irregularly 
eprink'cd with spots, or rather blotches of a deep rich 
brown. ‘These markings vary very much in different 
individuals, some being very much darker than others, 
while the number, size, and colour of the dark spots is 
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Ill at ease as it appears among the branches of trees, 
at least when compared with the agile and sure-footed 
petaurists, the cuscus yet appears but seldom to visit 
the ground, only doing so when compelled by neces- 
sity. Like the preceding animals, it feeds chiefly upon 
fruit, buds, and leaves, occasionally varying. its diet, 
however, with insects and other small creatures. 


SEEMING, both in form and nature, to be the Aus- 
tralian representative of the fox, the Vulpine Phalan- 
gist (Phalangista vulpina) fully deserves its title. In 
its native land it is more commonly known as the 
Vulpine Opossum, or Native Fox. 

Nocturnal in its habits, as are all the other members 
of the group to which it belongs, our knowledge of its 
mode of life is as yet very imperfect. Being, however, 
a very plentiful animal, and one which is spread over 
a wide extent of country, we are, nevertheless, better 
acquainted with its habits than with those of most of 
its congeners. 

The Vulpine Phalangist appears to be far more fond 
of animal food than are those members of the group 
which have already been described, devouring young 
birds, etc., with great apparent relish. The fore-paws 
are peculiarly adapted for the manipulation of living 
prey, being gifted with considerable strength, and also 
with great mobility, so that they can be employed with 
almost as much freedom and address as can those of 
the common British squirrel. 

On account of the beauty and the fine quality of its 
furfthis animal is subjected to considerable persecutions 
both by natives and settlers, great numbers being 
annually slain for the purpose of obtaining their skins. 
The natives use them largely in the manufacture of 
the rather scanty clothing to which they are addicted, 
while civilized nations utilize them for many and 
various purposes. The flesh, also, is considered to be 
very good, and is much esteemed by the Australian 
natives, who, like savages in general, never seem to 
consider that they have eaten enough, and will 
eagerly pursue one of these ‘opossums’ immediately 
after a heavy meal with as much zest and eagerness 
as if they had not seen food for days. 

The vulpine phalangist is a rather smaller animal 
than the spotted cuscus, seeming but seldom to exceed 
two feet six inches in total length, of which the tail 
occupies about two-fifths. The colour of the fur is a 
greyish brown, generally more or less tinted with a 
reddish hue. The tip of the tail, which is very thick 
and bushy, is always black. 


Next we come to the quaint-looking Koala, or native 
monkey, or Australian bear as it is more commonly 
termed (Phascolarctos cinereus), which has really some 
pretensions to the latter of its popular titles. For 
there is indeed something very ursine in the general 
aspect of the little creature, which has been likened 
to the sun-bears of the Indian Archipelago. 

The koala is by no means an abundant animal, 
even in the limited districts which it inhabits. It 
seems to be entirely confined to the south-eastern 
parts of Australia, and is so far from common that 
specimens are only occasionally met with. 

The koala is arboreal in its habits, but is very slow 
and deliberate in all its movements, making very sure 
of its foothold before trusting itself to take a step. 
The feet are formed in a very curious manner, the 
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composed of the two inner toes, and the other of the 
three outer. This structure, however, although of 
great service to the animal when travelling along the 
branches of trees, is very much the reverse when it 
attempts to walk upon a level surface, causing its 
progress to be of a particularly slow and cautious 
nature, 

The nature of the koala is remarkably gentle, the 
animal allowing itself to be taken captive without 
attempting more than the very slightest resistance, 
and scarcely ever making any attemptto escape. Itis 
liable, however, to sudden fits of passion, during 
which it becomes very much excited, and utters a 
number of sharp and fierce yells. 

The appearance of the koala is rather remarkable, 
owing chiefly to the long tufts of white hair which 
fringe the ears. The general hue of the fur is a 
delicate grey, slightly tinged with a reddish hue in the 
adult animal, Its size is not very great, the total 
length being about two feet, while the height at the 
shoulder is about ten inches. 

Like many other Australian animals, the koala is 
easily tamed, and is often to be seen as a pet in the 
houses of sheep-farmers. It has, however, no claims 
to intellect, and, indeed, all the Australian mammals 
are deficient in this respect. 

In proportion to the size of the body, the brain is 
very small, and partakes of the reptilian type. The 
mammals of the Old World have the two hemispheres 
of the brain large enough to embrace the olfactory 
lobes, the optic lobes, and the cerebellum, or lesser 
brain. But in the Marsupials the hemispheres, on which 
depend the intellectual powers, are so small that the 
olfactory lobes project in front of them like a brain 
in miniature, the optic lobes are quite exposed 
behind them, and behind the optic lobes comes the 
cerebellum. 

Any great development of intellect, therefore, can- 
not be expected from animals in which the brain, 
which is the organ of intellect, is so imperfectly 
developed. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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‘Row I Teach Elementary Science,’ 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 
Head Master of the Gloucester Road Board School, London. 


FOURTH-SCHEDULE 


} SUBJECTS: 
MECHANICS. 


N most cases, how much easier would the work of 

a teacher of science be if, on the particular point 

he wishes to make clear, the minds of his pupils were, 
to begin with, absolutely blank. I often wish, when I 
am about to explain something, that the boys had 
really never heard anything of it before; that the 
ground I am about to cultivate was, in fact, virgin 
soil. This, however, is seldom the case with grown-up 
people, and not always with children. I often find they 
have read or heard something about the subject, and 
that something not quite true. Hence it is that the 
reader of these outlines of lessons may sometimes 
think I am making an unnecessary digression. But I 
feel that my business is not only to bring to life new 





The following is the outline of the second lesson on 
* Liquid Displacement.’ 

‘Open your exercise book, Jones, and read the fact 
we proved in our last lesson.’ Jones reads—‘A 
body immersed in water, displaces its own bulk of the 
liquid.’ Very well. Now I have here a little cube of 
polished wood hanging by a fine wire, like the cube of 
lead in the last lesson, and the same glass jug of water. 
(Adams, holding up his hand.) Well, Adams, what is 
it? Ans,—My father says that’s not true. What is 
not true ? Ans.—The sentence we have written in our 
books : that Jones has just read. Indeed! Does he? 
Ans.—Yes, sir. He cut out q little cube of loaf 
sugar, tied a wire round it, and let it down in a tumbler 
of water, and it didn’t displace any ; the sugar all went 
away. (Several boys in the class laugh at Adams.) 
Stop, boys! Don’t laugh. His father is quite right. 
The sugar does of displace the water. Adams, bn 
boy, you are very fortunate in having such a g 
father : one who talks with you about these things and 
tries to set you right. What Ae says about the sugar is 
true, but what Jones has read is true also. Next 
Wednesday our object-lesson is about ‘ solutions,’ and 
if you will ask your father to cut out a little cube of 
loaf sugar or salt, tie a wire round it, and let you bring 
it to me, I will make the whole thing clear to you. 
Tell your father I thank him very much for his 
message. Now we will go on. I dip this cube of 
wood in the water, you see it does not sink like the 
lead ; it floats. I force it to the bottom of the jug ; it 
quickly rises again and floats. (Several boys raising 
their hands, wishing to speak.) Well, Smith? Ans. 
—That’s because the wood is lighter than the lead. 
What do you say, Jones? Ans.—It rises because the 
wood is lighter than the water; a piece of cork would 
rise quicker still. Do you think the same, Cox? Ans. 
—Yes, sir; a balloon rises in the air for the same 
reason : the balloon is lighter than the air. Very well, 
let us inquire a little about this. Turn back a few 
pages in ‘your exercise books, to the lesson upon 
‘force.’ If we see any portion of matter in motion, 
what is it we know must have been exerted? . Ans.— 
Force. Just so. Now, when this cube of wood was 
rising in the water, and when a balloon rises in the air, 
we certainly have matterin motion. Force, therefore, 
must be exerted to cause that motion. Now where is 
the force? No answer? Look again. I hold this 
piece of wood at the bottom of this water; now I let 
go, it is rising. What is the force that makes it rise? 
Ans.—It rises because of its lightness. Indeed! Is 
lightness a force? (A boy raising his hand.) 
Well? It is the water that forces the wood 
up. How can the water force the wood up? 
Ans.--It is trying to get under it. And does that 
make the wood rise? Ans.—Yes, sir. Very well, 
look, I will let the cube of lead down in the water ; 
does the water try to get under that ? Ans.—-Yes, sir. 
Then why does the lead not rise? (a few minutes’ 
interval, during which all in the class are thinking. A 
few boys raise their hands). Well Robinson? Ans.— 
I can see how it is. The water that the cube of wood 
displaces is trying to get back again, and so pushes 
the wood up; and the water that the lead displaces is 
trying to push the lead up, but it’s too heavy to go up. 
(A boy, Hawkins, looking very eager to speak). Well, 
Frank ? Ans.—I know why it is. A cubic inch of 
water weighs more than a cubic inch of wood, so the 
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but a cubic inch of lead weighs more than a cubic 
inch of water, so it pushes the water out of the way 
and goes down. (A boy, Hawell.) Please, sir, we 
have had all this before. When? Ans.—When we 
had some lessons on specific gravity. What Hawkins 
says is only the same thing as saying that the specific 
gravity of wood is less than that of water, so the 
wood rises and floats, but the specific gravity of lead 
is greater than that of water, so it sinks. (A boy, 
Smith). Then what I said at first is true, the wood 
rises and floats because it is lighter than water, and 
the lead sinks because it is heavier. (Another boy). 
{should say the wood rises not because of the light- 
ness of the wood, but because of the heaviness of the 
water. (Another boy.) That's just what I was going 
to say; it is the gravity of the water makes the wood 
rise. Now if that is the case, Cox, what would you 
say makes the balloon rise? Ans.—The gravity of the 
air. Exactly so, Cox; now, boys, we have spent a 
long time over this; but the point I wanted you to 
see was this, that to say the wood or the cork rises 
because they are light, is really no reason at all. The 
true reason is the gravity of the water. 

Now look, this piece of wood is floating; has it 
gravity? Ans,—Yes. Very well; it has a tendency 
to fall to the bottom of the jug. What prevents its 
falling? Ans.—The gravity of the water. 
Drayson. 
water in the jug. 
No answer. 
into the place occupied by the wood. Ans.—That 
which the wood has displaced. Then which is the 
water whose gravity keeps the wood floating? Ans.— 
The gravity of that which is displaced. Now tell me 
what gravity depends upon? Ans.—Mass. And what 
is a measure of mass? Ans.—Weight. The weight 
of this piece of wood is just one ounce. Therefore, 
what must be the weight of the water which this float- 
ing wood displaces ? Ans.—One ounce. Very good. 
We are, therefore, just beginning to see the fact, that a 
floating body displaces its own weight of the liquid. 
Next lesson we will follow this up, with a good many 
illustrations, 


Do you mean of the whole of it? 


( Zo be continued.) 


a 9 ae 


Recent Inspection Questions. 


[ The Editor respectfully solicits contributions—all of which will 
le regarded as STRICTLY PRIVATE—(o this column. For obvious 
reasons, tt cannot be stated in which district the questions have 
been set.) 


Arithmetic. 
STANDARD L 


(1) Arranged in column on the blackboard—6897 
+ 4658 + 7963 + 5876. Ans, 25,394- 
(2) Dictated—from two thousand and thirteen take 





How much of the water is trying to get | 








(3) Multiply thirty-two thousand nine hundred and 
eleven by five hundred and eighty. Ans. 19,088,380. 
(4) I have 300 apples and 98 are bad ones. How 
many good ones have I? Ans. 202, 


STANDARD IIL 


(1) Add together the five following sums of 
money :—Seven thousand and eighty pounds ten 
shillings and eight pence farthing, eight hundred and 
nine pounds nineteen shiilings and eleven pence, 
seventy-six pounds and eight pence half-penny, 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and eight pounds 
eight shillings and three farthings, seven thousand and 
ten pounds seventeen shillings and seven pence. 

Ans. £44,285 16s. 114d. 

(2) A boy obtained ad prize of £16 on leaving 
school. He spent £3 15s. 6d. for clothing, and 
41 178s. 8d. for books. How much had he left to 
put into the savings’ bank ? Ans. £10 6s. 10d. 

(3) Take nine hundred and nine pounds seven 
shillings and eleven pence, from ten thousand and 
ten pounds ten shillings and ten pence farthing. 

Ans. £9,101 2s. 113d. 

(4) Divide four hundred and eighty-two thousand 


_ one hundred and forty-two by one hundred and seven. 
Good, ; 


The gravity of which water? Ans.—Of the | 


Ans. 4,506, 


STANDARD IV, 


(1) (@) Reduce 23 half-sovereigns to farthings. 
Ans. 11,040. 
(6) How many acres in ten thousand and ten square ° 
rods ? Ans. 62 ac. 2rd. 10 sq. rods (or perches). 
(2) How much would seven hundred times nine 
shillings and three farthings be? Ans. £317 3s. 9d. 
(3) Divide nineteen thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three pounds ten shillings and elevenpence 
farthing by sixty-three. Ans. £306 14s. 5$d.—3. 
(4) Multiply seven hundred and nine pounds and 

elevenpence half-penny, by one hundred and four. 
Ans. £73,740 19s 8d. 


STANDARD V., 


(1) If a family spends £1 15s. 11J]d. for bread 
when it is 5#d. per loaf, what will they spend in the 
same time when the loaf cost 63d. ? 

Ans. £2 os. 74d. 

(2) A builder employs 35 bricklayers and 15 
carpenters for 23 weeks, giving each bricklayer 25s. a 
week, and each carpenter 2s. 6d. more than each 
bricklayer. What will he pay them altogether, sup- 
posing each man to lose 1s. per week for loss of time? 

Ans. £1423 2s. 6d. 


(3) 


2 dozen screws at 34d. cach 


nine hundred and seven. Ans. 1106. | a — nd adhe Sot age 
(3) Dictated—Add together six hundred and thirty, | ds tadenebeeneaten-ob 
nineteen, seven hundred and five, and one thousand. | 17 Ibs. of nails at 1. per oz. 
Ans. 2354. | 7 ‘ 
| 


34 gals. of oil at 11d. per gal. 


~ftiubana 


STANDARD 11.—(a/l dictated). 


(1) From twelve thousand and thirteen take nine 

thousand two hundred and eleven. Ans. 2802. | a , ; 
(2) Divide three million and ten by eight. | (4) Find by practice the cost of 12,019 articles at 
Ans. 375,001—2. | £17 38. 93d. each. Ans. £206,601 12s. ojd 


. Ans. 18 











‘ 
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(5) 4 sd Grammar 
14 yards of alpaca at 8}d. per yard = o 9 11 ‘ 
6 dozen buttons at ?d. each = 0 4 6 STANDARD ttt, 
17 yards na —_— at 53d. per yard = 0 7 94 Write out all the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
7 prs. of blankets at 15s.8d. perpr.= 5 9. 8 verbs, and adverbs to be found in your Dictation. 
204 yards of silk at 5s. per yard = g¢ @ 6 
g neckties at 3s. 8d. each = 1133 0 Composition. 
Ans. 13 7 4} STANDARD V. 


STANDARD VI. 


(1) Find the value of $+ 2} +4}+43+ 2 of 3} of}. 
Ans, 824. 
(z) After spending ,', of my money, I have 7s. old. 
left. How much had I at.first ? Ans. 9s. 9d. 
(3) Add together *75 of 20s., “75 of a guinea, } ofa 
crown, and ‘125 of 24s. Ans, £1 15s. od. 
(4) Find by practice, the value of 36 cwt. 2 qrs. 
14 lbs. of spice at £7 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Ans. £277 8s. 8}d. 
(5) Ifa man can walk a certain distance in 1 hr. 
18 min. 45 sec. by taking 76 steps in a minute, how 
many steps per minute must he take in order to walk 
the same distance in 1 hr. 3 min. ? Ans. 95 steps. 
(6) Find the value of 145, - —_ of 1; + 4, and 
reduce each answer to a decimal. 
Ans. °70129 + ; 2°227. 


Dictation. 
STANDARD I. (BOYS). 


Where are the boys with their books ? 
Table, Chair, Work, Bread, Father, Mother. 


STANDARD IL 


A. It is there chiefly that the tiger has his haunts. 
There by day as well as by night he is on the watch 
for his prey. The skin ofthe tiger is covered all over 
with beautiful black stripes. 

B. Itis more afraid of him than they are of the 
lion. The lion is content with enough to satisfy his 
hunger, but the tiger is never satisfied. 


STANDARD III. 


They were watched so closely and kept so hard at 
work, that this was very difficult indeed. But any 
fate would be better than bondage ; and the difficulties 
they met with only made them more determined to 
succeed. Their plan was, to make a boat in separate 
parts, 


STANDARD IV, 


Besides trying to defraud him, the rival manu- 
facturers did their best to discountenance the use of the 
yarns he made, although they were much superior to 
those made by them. He retaliated by working up 
his own yarn into stockings and calicoes, which be- 
came a very profitable business. For the first five 
years his mills yielded little or no profit ; but after 
that, the adverse tide against which he had struggled 
so bravely turned. 





Write from memory the substance of this passage 
read to you twice :— 

A great many years ago, when barbarity in Egypt 
was even more excessive than it is at present, a certain 
pasha was in the habit of daily inspecting his men in 
the barracks. One day a milkwoman (who generally 
supplied the milk), came to him and complained of a 
man having drunk all her milk. He grew in a rage 
and said, ‘Are you sure?’ ‘Yes,’ said the woman, 
‘quite sure.’ In a few minutes the man was brought 
to him and his head was struck off. ‘The woman was 
horrified, and was more so when the pasha had the 
stomach of the man opened, for there was her milk. 
The pasha thereupon handed her the money for the 
milk, and remarked—‘ You may go now, my good 
woman ; but if I had not found the milk there, I 
should have had your head as well.’ 


STANDARD VI, 








| What occupation would you like to follow when 
your school days are over? Give reasons for your 
preference. 


Physical Geography. 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE. 


(1) Water falls as rain, snow, and hail. Explain 
how this is. 

(2) What is a watershed? Name the principal 
watersheds in the North of England, and a river- 
basin on each side of it. ph 

(3) What is the wind? Give the names or winds 
according to their respective rates of speed. 

(4) Explain how water, which falls as rain, again 
falls in a similar manner. 

(5) Why do we not see the steam which comes out 
of a kettle-spout until it is a little way from the 
mouth ? 


Domestic Economy. 
FIRST YEAR’S COURSE. 
First Branch. 


(1) How would you wash flannels? 

(2) Name the utensils which a washerwoman uses 

(3) Give directions for folding and ironing clothes. 

(4) How do you wash coloured clothes? 

(5) What part of the body should be most protected 
from changes of weather ? 

Second Branch. 

(1) What does the nutritive value of cheese consist 
of? 

(2) Will a child be healthy if fed on starch-food 
only. Why? 

(3) Give the composition of a potato. 

(4) Name the different kinds of sugar sold, and 








state from what vegetables obtained. 
(5) How do we obtain ‘dripping’? What kind of 





food is it? 
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ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 
IN ‘THE SCHOLAR’ FOR DECEMBER, 1882. 


STANDARD IV. 
+ 3,024,000 sec, E. 


£1615 6s. 334. 2. 
- £536 178. 6fd.—t, 3. 
I. 
2. 


1. 118 coats; 1 yd. 3 qr. left 
209,952 c. in. 

Is. 83d.— 4734. 

- 56h. 13min. 53s. F. 1. £81 15s. h., £27 5s. car. 
£57,442 123. 3d, 213,444 sq. ft. 

£863 138. 24d.—s1. 3. £80,532 11s. 7}d. 
120 score oranges. 

1311b. 110z. 16dwt. 7gr. ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 
~ £8 8s. 88d.—3779. 
« 4s. 74d. 

. 48. 104d. 


- £8598 4s. 4d. 


1, March 18th, at 3.28 p.m. 
2. 76 ton 3cwt. qr. 6lb. 
3. 276 oranges, 


SRP TEN HEP reERS 


STANDARD V. 
E. 1. £492 3s. od. 
2. £130 19s. 114d, 
3. 4 days. 
F. 1, Nov. oth, at 11.20 p.m. 
2, £105 7s. 10}d. 
3. 18s. 3}d. 


» £106 7s, 84d. 

. £269 10%. 

. £t 148. 14d. 

. £4 18s. 54d. 

£1968 9s. 74d. 

43 Us. 3d. 

+ £27,344 4% 11d. 

£165 14s. 10}d. 

£44 6s. 4d. 

20 to 23. 

. £46,085 7s. oid. 
18s. 


APVANCED EXAMINATION. 


1. £37,287 6s. 11§d. 
2. £65 133. 7$1. 
3. £26 12s. 433d. 


. © . 
PPE Pre Pre Rs 


STANDARD VI, 


3. E. 1. 213%. 

4. 2. 1071$Ib. 

4t3h- 3 rbbbs- 

21922. F. 1. ‘000053138. 

Zi wis. $34. 2. £20 19s. 9}7 3d. 
be 3 3 to 16. 

goo shirts. 

Ivy. 

6s. 743’. 

A to b, as 55 to 63. 
£50 78. 105'5d. 


a 


ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 


I, 249}. 
2. rttty- 
3. "006000 


w 8 
2. 
3 

* * 
2. 
3. 

= * 
2. 
3. 
I. 
2. 
3 


STANDARD VII. 


E. 1. £569 os. ofd. 
2. 17s. 7} 3d. 
3. £8 10s. 2}4d. 

F. 1. 4s. 9d. and 2s. 9d. 
2. £651 8s. 73£238d. 
3. 150 pears. 


ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 


» 3y'e per cent. 
- 344 per cent. 
. £149 18. 3d. 
» £5 98. Ty's. 
. £470 6s. 3d. 
110 per cent, 
. 8y" * years. 
gs. 54d. 1. £1104 Is. 7°392768d 
. 38. 6d. in the £, 2. £78. 
. £666 13s. 4d. 3. 2yylb. 


WREKOREYSNRRKWr a 





SOLUTIONS TO THE ‘ADVANCED ExX- 
AMINATION’ QUESTIONS IN ‘THE 
SCHOLAR’ FOR DECEMBER, 13882. 


STANDARD IV. 


1. 285,407 m,=198 d. 4 hrs. 47 m. From the beginning of 


April to Oct. 2nd at 8.15 p.m. is 184 d. 20 h. t§ m., and leaves 
13 d.8 h, 32 m.to be reckoned backward from the end of 
March, giving March 18th, at 3.28 p.m. Ans, 





2. 76 c. yd. 16 c. ft, = 2068 c. ft.=(x82}) 170,610 lb.= 
76 ton 3 cwt. rqr.61b, Ans, 








3. 4 for 24d.=744. a doz., hence 74d. —- 34d.=4d. gain on a 
doz. 7s. 8d, +4d.=23 doz.=276 oranges. Ans. athe 


STANDARD V. 


tae. 
48 17 6 
10 


I. 
2r.is 4 


4838 15 © value of to a> 


” 7co 


1r.is} 
at ae | 
5 p- is 

Ip. is? 





Ans, £37.287 6118 4 


2. 102,150 sq. in. =78 sq. yd. 7 ft. 54 in, which at 16s, 8d, a 
yd. = £65 13s. 7§d. Ans, 


3. Bringing both = weights os we have 1504 Ib, and 
91,504 lb. respectively. Then (83. 9d, x 91504) + 1504 = 
£26 12s. 433d. Ans, . 9% SAGO) *. 8904 


STANDARD VI. 


I. 17} — Ut yy = 6}. (148 + 564) = (2B x ahs) = Sk. (62 + St 
=(42 uy oF ct 1 Yat us) iTys. (65 + as 


2. Bringing both the terms of money to crowns, we find that 
the result must be ;43/; of $= itr: Ans, 


3. "035 of £150°875= £5'280625, which, divided by 880= 
*0060007 +. Ans. 


STANDARD VII. 


I. 4 per cent. is ,'; fora year, hence 4 of yy=,), for halt a 
year. Then, adding yy successively for each of the § half years, 
as below, we have— 


1st half-year’s interest 
2nd ” ” 


__ 20°05 — 3rd ” ” 
gs 1061°208 

| 21°22416 4th oo o 
gly 1082°43216 

‘_21°6486432 Sth: gy 0» 


1104 ‘0808032 = 
11 Is. 7°292768d. } Amount. Ans. 


2. As 6d. in the £, #.¢., 'y of the interest made, is paid as 
income tax, £5 must be jf of the gross interest ; hence £5 x 43 
=£5z'5. gross intereston £100, As £100 makes £5,', intere;', 


the principal that makes £4 gross ‘interest must be or $$$ of 
£100= £78. Ans. mi 


Proof.— £78 makes £4 gross interest, from which (6d. x 4=) 
2s, must be deducted as income tax, leaving £3 18s., or 78., 
which is just 5 per cent. on £78. 


3. At 2s. 8d. a lb., £100’s worth of tea sells for £140, and in 
the latter case will sell for £125; hence 324, of $$ of 2s. SI, = 
2s. 4$.1., the selling price of a ib, to gain 25 per cent. Then 
(58.428. 4$d.) = (60d, + 28$d.) = (420+ 200) =2y' lb. Ans, 
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RULES OF LIFE. rm 


Allegretto. wy eres. 
j—__}__ 





rst Teese, 
and Tresie, 


1. Don’t ev-er be hunt-ing for oy -sures, They can - not be thus found, I know; Nor 

2. The ant builds her nest with her -bour, ‘The squir-rel looks out for his mast; And who de- 
3. The time is too short to be LM The = has-teth on to be night; "Tis just as hard 
4 Don't wea- ry out time by de- lay-ing; And when you are crowded, don't stop: Be- lieve me, there's 





<3-$ — Se oe — =—--@--@- 
~$- 2 TESTES a =e See t LSS ==] 
Kuy A. Allegretto. eres, 

Ist TREBLE. 8, A mom jm :f im sr :r ir :m sr id :s, {mM im im 








2nd TREBLE, 8, |s, 38: : : :f, :f, |f, :8, :f, [m 28, [8 28, 3% 
Bass. is, id 7d ld sd cd 28, 38, 18 38, 38 |@ : 38, ld sd “dd 











—- | —- — = + 4 2 ha ee 
SSeS 5S a Sa aae 
e515 fig eas — : 
- dig - ging rd trea- sures, Un- less with the sande and de ae me ae nay to work for ne ho - ney; Te 
+ pends on his neigh-bour Will nev - er have friends that will last: And do _ not put off till to - mor-row The 
work to be hat-ing Yourwork, as to do it out- right. Know this, too, - fore you are old - er, And 
truth in the say-ing,“There al-ways is room at the top.” ‘To con-science > true, and to man true, Keep 


=== SSS ofr. SS eee] 











aaa 


:d' :s |f : im ir d:—lnt, ‘t :d a ir sd jr :t, 3s, 
7d :t, [d:—|/4s, |s, ht d :t, :], |t, :8, 8, 


78 38, [d:—ll4g, Is, 38, e 18, 28, 28, 18, 28 %t, 








rat Sq SS SS = 8: === 


2—2- =p 





drone has ne right to the foot ; ; And he who has not earned st mo-ney Will get a his mo-ney no 
thing that you ought to do now; But first set the share to the fur-row, And then set your hand to the 
youth's pre-cious morn-ing is gone, Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoul- der, Is he that will move the world 
faith, hope, and love: in your breast; And when youhave done all you can do, Why, then you may trust for the 




















ene geeeelaeeremnesih 
= “a Es 
~s * 
j | | 
good; And he who has not earned his mo- ney Will get of his mo-ney no good. 
plough ; But first set the share to the fur-row, And then set your hand to the plough. Sym phe 
on ; Who puts to the world’s wheel astroulder, Is he that will move the world on. se ead 
rest ; And when you have done all you can do, Why, then you may trust for the rest. 


eae phere -0 7 PA ene ey : SoS Se 
ses ee eee See? Se 

injmimim |s :f: f\mir:d|r: erste Titsaat ioe aired 

8; | tastasta) 1, 1): 8/8, :f, sm | fi:f,28,(m:—/d |@:—3— d :—:m, | £,:8, sf, | m— 


d |de:de:de|r :r : td t,:d | tits 28; | mifim sr jm:—:—|8:—:- ve 
' ii 
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Approved, prepaid, advertisements will be inserted 
in the Practical Teacher at the following rates :— 


20 words or under ... oe cos oe 
Above 20 words and under 32 words... 
32 words and under 64 words ows eee 
For every additional rowords 2. wn 


Teachers Advertising for Situations. 


s. d, 
20 words or under ... ous a es © 
6 


For every additional 10 words  @ 


For an ordinary page ... ~~ 4 guineas 
For page facing matter oo + 5 guineas. 
For 2nd page of wrapper 5 guineas, 
For 3rd page of wrapper ; 5 guineas. 
For the page opposite the 3rd page of 
For the 4th (back) page of wrapper ... 


Parts of a page are charged at a slightly higher rate.—Special quotations 
will be given for a series, 


5 guineas. 
6 guineas, 





6&7 Portfolios, fitted with elastic bands, for preserving twelve numbers of ‘The Practical Teacher,’ may 
now be had. Price 2s. 6d. Orders should be given through booksellers. 


_——— - 


Vol. I. of the Practical Teacher is now out of print. 





Scholarship Examination; 1882, 


QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 


Arithmetic. 
MALE CANDIDATES. 
Three hours allowed for this Paper. 


Candidates may answer all the questions. 


The solution must be given at such length as to be intelligible 
to the examiner, otherwise the answer will be considered of no 
value. 


1. Add together the products of each pair of the numbers 
150, 225, 375, and find the difference between this sum and the 
product of all three numbers. 


150x225= 33,750 
150 375= 50,250 
225 x 375= 84.375 

174,375 


150 x 225 x 375 = 12,656,250 
Take away 174,375 


12,481,875. Ans. 


2. Divide 16 acres 3 roods 2 poles among four brothers, 
giving the eldest brother half as much again as each of the 
others, and find the value of the eldest brother's share at a 
guinea for each pole. 


Eldest brother's share 14, each of the others 1, 
or 3, 2, 2,2. Total, 9. 
16 ac. 36. 2 pls.+9=1 ac. 3 1. 18 pls, 
a. i p. a. r. p. 
Eldest brether’s share=1t 3 18x3=5 2 14 


Each of the others =1 3 18x2=3 2 36 


5a. 26. 14 p. = 894 poles. 
894 poles at £1 1s = £938 148. Ans. 





3. Find, by practice, the value of 17 lbs. 11 ozs. 16 dwts. 
9 grs. of gold, at £3 12s. 8d. per oz, 


17 Ibs. 11 ozs. 16 dwts. 9 grs.=215 oz. 16 dwts 9 grs. 
4s d. 


10 dwts. =} oz. | 312 8 
215 
781 3 4 v. of 21502, at 3 12 8 p.oz. 

5 dwts.=4 of rodwts. 116 4 1odwts. ,, - 

tdwt. =}of 5dwts|; o18 2 S « jae ae 
8 grs. =} dwt. | @ > I 
Igr. mbof8grs. | O 1 25 
| Oo O Ig% 

2 


Ans. £184 95 ” 


4s. d. 


Sa 
‘tihwmiree. 
4. Find the difference. between ont of 19s. 1od., and 
3t+2% of tid., and reduce the difference to the fraction of 
$e sid 


_3t+24 
a a of 13d. 


8134. to frac. of 4s. 544. 
= 382 2 107 — 
ets. ihe 2 

I 
~~ a 
ML 97 
6 


= }. Ans. 
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5. Express as decimal of a pound 3 of f 3s. 9d., and find 
the value of that decimal of L ped, tea aad acs 


2 of 5} of 3s. od. as dec. of a £ 
3 
=% x Ss 


s x“ 2 


4 #9 
4 
= 115 = 369140625. Ans, 
*309140625 of a yard. 
3 


ft. 1°107421875 
12 


ft. 1, in. 1°289062500 Ans. 





6. Write out clearly and concisely the rules for— 


(a) Finding the G.C.M. of two numbers ; 
(4) Finding mentally the product of 1616 by 625; 
(c) Subtraction of vulgar fractions. 


(a) Divide the greater by the less; if there be a remainder, 
divide the first divisor by it; if there be still a remainder, the 
second divisor by it, and so on, always dividing the last pre- 
ceding divisor by the last remainder till nothing remains. The 
last divisor is the G.C.M 

(4) 625 is 4 of 5000. 

.. divide by 8 and multip’y the quotient by 5000 
1616+8=202, 202 x 5000=1,010,000 

(c) Reduce to a common denominator: subtract the lesser 
from the greater numerator, for a numerator to the common 
denominator. 


7. If the larger wheel of a bicycle, whose circumference is 
8 yds. o ft. 54 in., make 200 more revolutions than that of 
another bicycle in travelling 5 miles, find the circumference of 
the latter wheel. - 


No. of revolutions of 1st wheele5 miles+8 yds. o ft. 5} in. 
= 950400 + 880= 1080. 
No. of revolutions made by 2nd wheel = 1080 - 200 = 880. 
Circumference of 2nd wheel=5 miles +880. 
= 8800 yds. + 880=10 yards. Ans. 


8. 320 men begin a piece of work ; it is completed in 6 days 
of 10 hours each, but on each day only half of those employed 
on the previous day are at work; in what time would 105 men 
working 6 hours a day have completed it ? 

Average No. of men working=(320+ 160+ 80 + 40+ 20+ 10) 
+6=105. 

105 men would do the work in 6 days of 10 hours 
.. 105 men would do the work in 10 days of 6 hours each. Ans. 


9. Find the present value of £1363 due 5 years hence at 34 
per cent, per annum simple interest. 
£100 would produce £34 x §= £16} 
Present value of £1164= 100. 
2. £1164 : £100 3: £1363: P.V. 
= £1160. Ans. 


10. A sum of £8505 invested in the Three per Cents. pro- 


duces an income of £252; what is the price of the stock ? 
No, of cents. =252+ 3 = 84. 


For £8400 stock, £8505 was paid 
.. Price of stock=*§¢°= £101}. Ans, 
11. Extract the square root of “892143 of 12} square feet, 
"892143 
aaa 
11 °102224(3°332 ft. Ans. 
® 
63)210 
189 
663) 2122 
1989 
6662) 13324 
12324 


12. 800 yards of cloth are bought at 10s, 6d. per yard; half 
is sold for 10s, per yard, a fifth for 11s.; at what price must the 
remainder be sold to obtain a gain of 5% per cent. on the 
whole ? 





a 
Cost price=800 at 10s. 6d.= 420 0 


54 percent.on £420= 23 2 
Total selling price= 443 2 


tcf 800, #.¢., 400 at sundae 
of 800, é.¢., 160 at 11s.= 88 
— 288 o 
Selling price of remainder (800 - 560) 240= £155 2 
Price per yard= £155 2s.+240= 12s. righd: Ans, 


Euclid, Algebra, and Mensuration. 
Three hours allowed for this Pager. 


Candidates who attempt either of the questions in Mensuration 
must omit questions 11 and 12. 


(Marks are given for portions of questions.) 
Euclid. 


In the Euclid questions all generally understood abbreviations 

for words may be used, but no symbols of operations (such as 
-, +, ) are admissible. 

_N.B.—Capital letters, not numbers, must be used in the 
diagrams. 

I. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and have likewise their bases equal, 
the angle which is contained by the two sides of the one shail be 
equal to the angle contained by the two sides equal to them of 
the other. 

On the base of an isosceles triangle, an equilateral triangle is 
described: show that the line joining the vertices of the two 
triangles bisects their common base at right angles, 

Euclid I. 8. 


A A 
8B 
D E . 


[Two answers. 


On the base BC of the isosceles.triangle ABC, describe the 


equilateral triangle BDC. Join AD. AD or AD produced shall 
bisect the base BC in E. 


AB=AC; and AD is common to the two triangles BAD 
and CAD. 

.. BA, AD=CA, AD, each to each, and base BD=base CD. 

*, angle BAD=angle CAD (Prop. 8.) 

Again BA=AC, and AE is common to the two triangles 
BAE, CAE ; 

.. BA, AE=CA, AE; and ange BAE=angle CAE. 

'. base BE=base EC, and angle AEB=angle AEC, andthey 
are adjacent angles. 

.*. each is a right angle (Def. 10.) 

Wherefore AD or AD produced bisects BC at right angles. 


2. What is the axiom on which Euclid bases his reasonings on 
parallel lines? Is Proposition 17 of the first book the converse 
of that axiom? If so, is there any objection to the axiom ? 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes 
the alternate angles equal to one another, and the exterior angle 
equal to the interior and opposite angle on the same side ; and 
also the two interior angles on the same side together equal to 





“two right angles. 


Axiom xii. 

If a straight line meet two straight lines so as to make the two 
interior angles on the same side of it taken together less than two 
right angles, these straight lines being continually produced, 


shall at length meet on that side on which are the angles which 
are less than two right angles. 


Yes. 

An axiom should be self-evident, and its converse the same, 
Were the twelfth axiom self-evident, then there would be no 
necessity for the proof of its converse in Prop. 17. 
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Prop. 29. 

3. In any right-angled a the square which is described 
on the side subtending the right angle is equal to the squares 
described on the sides which contain the right angle. 

From the middle point of a side of a right-angled triangle, a 
perpendicular is drawn to the hypotenuse ; show that the differ- 
ence of the squares on the segments into which it is divided is 
equal to the square on the other side. 


Euclid I. 47. 
A 








2) Cc 


Sq. on DC=sqs, on DB, BC, (I. 47.) 
and AD=DB, (Hyp.) 
“. sq. on DC=sqs. on AD, BC. 
But sq. on AD=sqs. on AE ED (I. 47.) 
and the sq. on DC=sqs. on DE, EC (I. 47.) 
.*. sqs. on DE, EC =sqs. on DE, EA, and BC. 


Take away the common sq. DE, 

.*. $q. on EC=sqs. on EA and BC. 

z.¢, the sq. on EC is greater than the sq. on EA by the sq. 
on BC. Q. E. D. 

4. By what proposition of the first book is it proved that the 
area of a triangle, whose altitude is (¢) units long, and whose 
base is (4) units long, is 4 ad? 

If a straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also into 
two unequal parts, the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, 
together with the square on the line between the points of sec- 
tion, is equal to the square on half the line, 


Euclid I. 41. 


Euclid II, 5. 


5. Why cannot we satisfactorily demonstrate propositions of 
the second book by algebraical processes ? 


In every triangle the square on the side subtending an acute 
angle is less than the squares on the sides containing that angle 
by twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides, and the 
straight line intercepted between the perpendicular let fall on it 
from the opposite angle and the acute angle. 

Because of the existence of sncommensurable magnitudes. 
When the sides of rectangles can be expressed exactly in units 
of some measure of length, then the first 10 propositions of the 
second book can be expressed by algebraic symbols, but not 
otherwise. 

Euclid II, 13. 

Algebra. 


6. Express algebraically: The fourth power of the sum of 
two wether (a and 4), together with twice the product of their 
squares, is equal to the sum of their fourth powers together with 
four times the product of their product and the square of their 
sum. Also verify it when a=2, d=3. 

(a+ 6)' + 2073 =a! + 6 + 4ab (a+b)*, 
(a? + 2a + *)* + 2a** = a* + U4 + 4ab(a* + 2ab +6"). 
a’ + 40% + 8a*d* + 4ab® + 64=0' + 40° + 8a°0* + qa +H, 
(2 + 3)*+2(2* x 3°) = a*+ 34+ 4x 2x 3(24+3)% 
625 +72=15+81 +600, 


697 = 697. Ans. 











. Subtract : + -25) from er 
itn Pe euaense (34+26); an 
(x+y) (34+26) =3ax + jay + 2bx+ 2by. 
(x+y) (3@- 26) = 3ax+ jay — 25x — 2by. 






+4oy. 





Ans. 






= 4x + — 
F-YH) Pty +1 -ay+ax— ary (x-yt1. . 
x + x— ay 
—ay ty? -2y+e@, 
—~ayty*- 9. 
@-ytt. 
w-ytl. 
8. Prove the rule for dividing one algebraical fraction by 
another, the letters denoting any numbers. 
Let « be divided by ‘ the letters denoting any numbers, 
and let the quotients be expressed by x and y respectively. 


thena = dx, and c= dy. 
and ad = ddx, and dc = ddy. 














Simplify— 


(e+2+>45)+(34-2) 









il (7-54 + +) mt é - +4 
e-2 ‘ a-4 

. #-2 #4 

x+2 
POY I as 

Pe” 4 
at Ans, 
4 












9. Solve the equations :— 


(1) - 17(* - 4*)=n(s* - 1) 


32x+81y=45 
(2) {282-397 300. 


| a, inch fr 
(3) x+2 6 oe 


(1) =17(« - 45%) =12( 52 - 745") 
-( == )aa(2=7-#*+) 


— 136(44 - 4) = 36(37% - 7) 
— 544% + 5$44= 13324 - 252 
— 544% — 1332*%= — 252-544 
1876x= 796 
x=ysry=183. Ans. 












(2) 





a. {et eet 
b, | 28x-39y= 369 
Multiply @ by 7. and é by 8, and subtract. 
224%+567v= 315 
224x-312y= 2952 
8797 = — 2637 
in oh 
Substitute Value of y in a 
32% — 243 =4 
32x =2) 


x=9. Ans. 
















o we ox=T 
— ss. 
—(x-1)(4+2)=6(x -9)(x +2) 
3") he hy sata wk 108 
- 72° +597= — 110 


at-Wrarye 
a2 Heat P= 48 + (EE)? oF HMA 
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Extract the square root. 
z-H=2H 
s=H+H 
*x=10 or ~ 1. Ans. 


10. Prove that the difference between the cube of the sum of 
any two numbers and the sum of their cubes is divisible by three 
times their product. 

Let a and 6 - 
Then (a+)? =a* + 30% + 3a + 
and a® ‘aK +8 
Theirdifference= 30% +30)" 
3ab=three times the product of a and 4 
30°b + 3a + 3ab=a+. Ans. 


11, To draw a straight line from a given point without the 
circumference, which shall touch a given circle. 


Show that two such lines can be drawn, and that they are 
equally inclined to the line which joins the given point with the 
centre of the given circle. 


hare any two numbers. 


Euclid III. 17. 








In Euclid III., 17, DF is drawn at right angles to ED; pro- 
duce it to G, .. DG is at right angles to ED, 

Join EG, cutting the circle BDU in C. 

Join AC .. AC touches the circle BDC (Prop. 17.) 

And AB touches BDG .. two lines can be drawn from A to 


touch BDC. ‘ 
Again : EF = EG (Def. 15) ; and ED is common, 
.. EF, ED = EG, ED, each to each; and the angle EDF= 
the angle EDG, ..(I. 26) the angle GEA= the angle FEA, 
And CE, EA = BE, EA 
Q. E. D. 


.CAE = BAE (I. 4). 


12, If a straight line touch a circle and from the point of 
contact a straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the les 
which the line makes with the line touching the circle shall be 
equal to the angles which are in the alternate segments of the 


circle. 
Write out the converse of this proposition, 
Euclid III. 32. 


If a straight line meet a circle and from the point of meeting a 
straight line be drawn cutting the circle, and the angle between 
the two straight lines be equal to the angle in the alternate 
segment of the circle, the straight line which meets the circle 
shall touch the circle, : 


Let the straight line EF meet the circle ABC, and from B, the 
point of meeting, let the —— line BD be drawn cutting the 
circle so as to make angle D3F equal to the angle BAD : the 
line EF touches the circle. 


VOL. IL. 





| 


| 





G 





_— ee 


For if not, draw the line GH to touch the circle. 
Then, because GH touches the circle ABC in B, the angle 
DBH is equal to the angle BAD (III. 32). 
But DBF = BAD (Hyp.). 
.. DBF =DBH, the less to the greater, which is impossible 
Wherefore GH does not touch the circle. 


In like manner it may be shown that no other straight line 
but EF touches the circle. 


.. EF touches the circle, 


H 


Q. E.D. 


Mensuration. 


13. The area ofa chess-board which contains 64 equal squares, 
and an outer rim an inch wide, is 134°56 square inches; find the 
side of each square. Find also the width of the outer rim of 
another board of the same size in which the area of each squere 
is 1°36 square inches. 

./134°56=11°6 inches, the side of the board. 

Side of inner square = 11°6-2= 9'6 inches. 

As there are eight squares on each side, 

9°6+8=1 2in. the side of each small square. Ans. 


J/136i x8 = /ifay x 8=gt x8=%= of in. the side of the 
inner square, 
11°6 - 9} =11} — 9} =2y'y in. double the border ; 
2y4;+2=1 tv in. the width of the border, Ans. 


14. The three sides of a triangle are in the ratio of 4:5:7, and 
their sum equals 32 yards; find the area of the triangle in yards 
to two places of decimals, ; 


The sides of the triangles are ;*;, "5, and yy of 32 respectively ; 
i.e. 8, 10, 14 yards. 
4 (8+10+14)=16. 
16-8=8 : 16-10=6 : 16-14=2. 
Then 16x8x6x2=1536. 
»/1536 = 39°19 yards, Ans. 


Arithmetic. 


Three hours alowed for this Paper. 


FEMALE CANDIDATES, 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than one 
question in each section. 

The solution must in every instance be given at such length 
as to be intelligible to the examiner, otherwise the answer will 
be considered of no value. 


Section I. 


1. The first of 4 parcels of money contained two hundred 
and six pounds and twopence; the second, fifty sovereigns, 
seventeen half-sovereigns, and nine half-pence ; the third, t - 
seven half-guineas and eightpence; the fourth, nineteen half. 
sovereigns and three ha!f-crowns. Distribute the amount 
equally among 29 societies. 


2K 
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s. d. 
(1) £206 os. 2d. ase °o 2 
os} §0 sovs. +17 half-sovs.+9h-pence = 58 10 43 
(3) 27 hall-gui.+8 pence = 1414 2 
(4) 19 half-sovs. +3 half-crowns = 917 6 
29) 14_ah 
9 19s. O}d. Ans. 
2, One room contains 18 sq. yds. 3 sq. ft. 19 in. ; a second 
2. 20. © 6 3 8 ird 29 sq. 5 ft. 100 in. 
must be added or subtracted in each case to make the 


rooms of average size? 














- yds. sq.ft. sq. in. 
(1) 18 ; 19 
(2) 42 Ir 
(3) 29 5 100 
3)90 7 130 6Total area. 
70 2 91} Average area 
30 sq. yds. 2 ft. 91} in. — 18 “4. yds. 3 ft. 19 in. 
= 11 sq. yds. 8 ft. 72} in. added to the first. 
yds. 2 ft. 91} in. 





42 sq. yds. & ft. 11 in. ~30 sq. 
sh 


= 12 sq. yds. 63% in, taken from second, 





30 sq. yds. 2 ft. 91} in. — 29 sq. yds. 5 ft. 100 in. 
ft. 135% in. added to the third. 





Section II. 
_ 1. Asilversmith made a certain number of ns weigh- 
ing 26 lbs. 10 oz. 13 dwts., and a certain number of tablespoons 
weighing 38 Ibs. 10 oz. 11 dwts. 18 grs. Find the cost of all 
the spoons at £3 17s. 11d. per oz. 
Ibs. oz. dwts. grs. 
Teaspoons... oe 188: 36.93. O 
Tablespoons ... - 38 10 mm 8 
Total weight 6 9 4 1 
12 
Tee. 
Zu é. 
317 
ar a 
3073 16 3 value of 789 oz. 
4 dwts. =} oz, = . a+ ee 4 dwts. 
i2grs. =} of 4 dwts.=| ei) oe 12 grs. | 
6, =goft2grs. =| Ath 9 0 


£3074 14 Diy 1» 789 02. 4dwt. 18grs, | 


2. A farmer rents a farm of 400 acres on the following terms :— | 
Me pays as rent 100 qrs. of wheat, 75 qrs. of barley, and 60 qrs. 
of oats, the price of wheat, barley, and oats being respectively 
498. 6d., 30s, 8d., and 19s, ad. per quarter. Give his average 
rent per acre in £ s. d. 


£ &. 
100 at 49s. 6d.=247 10 
75 at 30s. 8d. = 115 0 
60 at 198. 2d.= §7 10 
Rent of 400 acres=420 O 
Rentof racre=£420+400=f' 1 oO. Ans. 


cojocoo& 


Secrion IIL. 


1. Make out the following bill :—5 tons of coals at 15s. 6d. 
ton, jage of the same at 2s. 6d. per ton; 2 trucks of 





| debts amount to £1537 





gravel (i,¢., 114 tons) at $s. per ton, carriage of the same at 
as. 


What are the two different kiads of practice called? Which 
kind is mostly used in bills of parcels? Give reasons for your 


answer. 






Pimlico Wharf, 
London, July 12th, 1882. 
Mr. Burnett. 

Bought of JaMES WHITE, Coal va , 

» € 

tons of coals... at 15s. 6d. per ton...3 17. 6 

"Cuties dine <00 iime epee’ = 6 

2 trucks of gravel (11}tons) ,, 58. Od. 4, «2 % 6 

Carriage of same aS * ran fF 
£8 16 3 Ans. 

Simple and Compound. Simple. 

Because it is usual for sellers to give the of simple quan- 


tities, and because persons are in the habit of buying even quanti- 
ties, and not fractional parts of quantities. 


2. Find the change out of a £10 note after paying the follow- 
js eee a of fiunnial st te 6d. per yard, 37 yards of 
ico at Is. 


of muslin at d. 
~—twadmdtatme 


at 2s. 


What is a Bill of Parcels? What else is it sometimes called ? 
What rules of mental arithmetic can be applied in finding the 
amounts of the items? 


Lad 
124 yards at Is. 6d. per yard=o 18 9 





37 ” Is. ofd. ” =1 18 64 
2t 55 2% 4id. »  =2 10 3% 
8 ,» j.+864. » =2 § O 

, £7.12 7¢ 


£10-£7 12s. 74d. = £2 78. 4id. change. Ans, 


A detailed statement of goods bought, with the prices and 
quantities, together with the total values of the goods bought. 


An Invoice. 
Prices of dozens, scores, short methods of multiplication, and 


division. 
Section IV. 


1. Find by practice the rent of 311 acres 2 roods 26 perches 
at 5s. 8}d. per rood. 
What rule does practice depend upon? And how is that 
rule simplified by it ? 
311 acres 2 roods 26 per. 
1246 roods 26 per. at 5s. 8$d. per rood. 








L Git 
gs. =} of £1 | 1246}3 at 5s. 8}d. 
311 10 O value of 1246 at §s. 
6d.=J5 of 5s 34 3 0 o 9 = 
2d.= — 10 7 “" oe e aa i 
id.= o . r5ui ’ ” ” . 
35 of 5s. 84d.= 3 S88 5,  Fbatgs. 8fd. 
£354 10 38% »,  1246}§ at 5s. 84d. 
Compound Multiplication. 
The method of taking aliquot parts is shorter than that of 
multiplying by large numbers and fractions. 


2. A bankrupt can only pay 12s. 6d. in the pound, and his 
.; what is his estate worth ? How 


much will be paid on a debt of £276 118. 6d. ? 
What is meant by an ‘aliquot’ part? 


12s, 6d.= of a pound. 

r t.. te Bs 

The estate=§ of 1537 3 4 
5 


8)7o85 16 8 
i 
£8 of £276 11 
6 


8)1382 17 
172 17_ 2} paid on £276 11s. 6d. 


number which is contained in that 
times. 


value of estate. 


Aliquot :a part of a 
wae 2 al PP pace 
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Section V. 


1. The ting of a rood of d cost £28 8s. 4d. ; what 
cingatheciel groun & 4d. 5 


r planting 23 acres 3 roods 24 perches 11 sq. yds.? 
Explain and define measure, factor, multiple, sub-multiple, 


23 ac. 3 rd. 24 per. ya yds. =95 rd. 24 per. 11 yds. 
s. d. 
20 per.=4$ of 1 rd. 28 8 4 cost of 1 rood. 
95 
2699 11 8 »» 95 roods. 
4 per. =} of 20 per. 1442 »» 20 per. 
11 yds.= /; of 4 per. 2 16 10 4 per. 
5 2 ” 11 yds. 
peepee aptepe (yds. 
£2716 17 10 ss» 95 vd. 24 per. 11 sq. 





Measure; a number which will divide another without any | 


cemainder. 


Factor: One of two or more numbers which multiplied to- 
gether make another number. 


Multiple : a number which contains another an exact number 
of times. 


rates : a multiple of any numbers which is contained in 
another multiple is called a sub-multiple. 


2. Bought 176 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. 14 in. at 18s. 9d, per English 
ell < 5 quarters), what is the gain or loss in selling at 6d. per 
inch? 


Explain the terms profit and loss, profit and loss per cent. 
«76 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. 14 in. 
4 


706 qrs.=141 E. ells 1 qr. 
4 





2826 nls. 
2t 
- == 6d.= 4 of Is.|6360 at 6d. 
5653} ane 
7054 20) 3180 
6360 in. £Z s. a, £159 selling price. 
1 qr.=} E. ell 18 9 cost per E, ell. 
14 
132 3 9 4, of 141 E. ell. 
2 nlis.= 4 qr.) $'@.) 26 I qr. 
1} in. =4 of 2 nls.) I ~ - 2 nls. 
| 72 9 14 in. 


£132 10 0 cost price. 
Difference: gain=£26 10 o 


Profit and loss are terms used to denote the gain or loss in 


mercantile transactions. If the selling oe is greater than the | 


cost price, the difference is profit; i 


less, the difference is 
dass. 


Profit and loss per cent. means the gain or loss on every £100 
expended, 
Section VI. 


1, If the road in front of a row of houses, three-quarters of a 
mile long, be repaired at a cost of £7 9s. 6d., what portion of 
the expense should be paid by an imhabitant whose premises 
have a frontage of 18 yards 2 feet? 


Explain the difference between ‘ ra/io’ and ‘ proportion.’ 


How many kinds of proportion are there? State and explain 
the names given to the several parts in a proportion sum. 
ml. yds, ft. 
2: Mn a Sete 


it. 
= 3960 : 56 
= £7 9s. 6a. % Ghat 9960 
= 2s, I ns. 


Ratio is the relative value of one numer to another, and exists 
between two numbers ; while 


Proportion is made up of two ratios and requires four numbers, 


the first of which has the same relative value to the second that 


the third has to the fourth. 
Two—Simple and Compound, 


extremes is equal to the product of the means. 


day, empty the reservoir ? 


By what methods can the work be shortened in a proportion 


sum? Explain why these methods are correct. 


H.P. 15: 16:: 3 days: x 
Work 2: 5 Atl 
Hours 8: 7 


z 
2X EX IXT . 
ARK LXE =7 days. Ans. 
3 


and the second or third terms. 


does not affect its value. 
In the above example the factors common to the first, and the 


2, and 8, and divided by the same, would not be altered in value. 
Section VII, 


it is pasture, and the remainder, woodland, contains 24 acres 
2 roods 7 perches, Find the size of the farm. 


What is a fraction? Name the different kinds of vulgar 
fractions, and distinguish between them. 





t- (b+) = SEF) 2; 


$5 =24 4, 26. 7 per. 
gy =a, Ir, 31 per. 


te =90a. 38. 33 per. Ans, 
| 

| A fraction is a part or parts of a unit. 

|  Kinds:— 


Proper—having its numerator less than the denominator. 
Jmproper—having a greater numerator than denominator. 
Simple—having integral numbers only for numerator and 
denominator. 

Compound—a fraction of a fraction. 

Complex —a fraction with a fraction or mixed number in 
either or both numerator and denominator. 
Mixed number—a whole number and a fraction. 


| a, If the owner of ,-ths of a ship sold (,’; of })ths of his share 
for £*$%%, what was the value of ( ue of } )ths of the whole ship 
at the same rate ? 


Give and explain the names of the different parts of a vulgar 
fraction, and show their relation to each other and to the 
inveger. 


+ of y'r of F: u of $1: 498% 


t 


1000 a 

a A888 BIT Nt 
se , a ay Ie Sy 
Mr 


= 1000, Ans. 


A vulgar fraction consists of two numbers divided by a line, 
the upper number being called the numerator, and the lower the 
denominator. The lower number shows the number of parts into 
which the integer is divided, and the upper number how many 
| of those parts are taken. 


If the upper number be considered as an integer, then the 
denominator shows into how many parts the numerator is 
divided. 


The first and fourth terms are called the ¢x/remes ; the second 
and third the means, and are such that the product of the 


2. An engine of 16 horse-power can pump out $ths of the 
water in a reservoir in 3 days, working 7 hours a day; in how 
many days will an engine of 15 horse-power, working 8 hours a 


By cancelling, ie., by taking out common factors from the first 


Because multiplying and dividing a number by the same figure 


second and third terms are 3, 5, 8, aud 2. 7, multiplied by 3, 5, 


I. Two-sevenths of a farm is sown with wheat, four-ninths of 
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Section VIII. 


1. How much will remain of § of £25:2 after the mpoins 
articles et paid as saney :—1¢ yds. of cloth s fo" 
per yard, 12°2 linen at £012 yard zive 
the answer in form. = 

Name the different kinds of decimals, and distinguish between 
them. 


bof Laga= i704 = £10°6, 
gat Lo8= 72 =Lr-44. 


12'2 at £125 = £1°525. 
£19°6 ~ (1°44 + 1°525) 
= 19°6 — 2°965 
= £16°635 


= £16 12s. 84d. Ans. 


Terminating and indeterminate decimals ; the latter are also 
called repeating, recurring, and circulating decimals. 


Circulating decimals are of two kinds, pure and mixed. Pure 
circulating decimals are such as repeat the same figures from 
the beginning. Mixed circulating decimals are such as begin to 
repeat after one or more figures, 


2. Find the value of fof =, of £1°18+4 of 00375 of 158. 
ry of 0°426 of &s. 3d., and express the result as the decimal of 
5. 


How may a vulgar fraction be converted into a decimal ? 
What kind of vulgar fraction can produce no finite decimal ? 
Explain why. 
Zs. d. 


I tale = «ft. 
- of £ri822x— x= oO 
} of , £ nw. 3 


3.CUB 


x 40" 1 
2990 
1998 
8 
17 
+4 
3 of *426 of 8s 3? x EX =r § 
16 
8 ine 
4 ot 


48. Od. TIS 22047016. Ans. 

Ls 2400 80 
By dividing the numerator by the denominator, after affixing 
cyphers to the numerator. 


A vulgar fraction, which in its lowest terms has not 10 or 2 or 
» oF some power of one or both these numbers, cannot produce 


: finite decimal fraction. 


In order. to turn a decimal fraction into a vulgar fraction, we 
have to divide the numerator by 10 or some power of 10, The 
only factors of 10 are 2 and 5, and, therefore, division by any 


other numbers will not terminate. 
Section IX. 


1. In what time will £436 10s. amount to 4568 181s. at 


cent. annum, simple interest. 
, Define principal, amount, interest (simple and compound), 


discount, stocks, annuities, 


Total interest = £568 18°1s. - £436 108.=£132 81s. 


Interest of £436 10s. for a year at 7 per cent.= fy of 


£436 108.= £30 II'Is. 
£30 11's.) £132 Ss. 
320 =a ‘ 
6101 ) 2648°10 ( 4°3 yes 
=. 


20370 
18833 


2037 





When at the end of the first period the interest is added to 
the nex’ 


the principal, and for t period interest is calculated on 
this new principal, and so on at the end of each period, the 
interest is called Compound, 
oF gu a 2 pees made for the payment of money before 
it is due. 
It is the interest on the present worth of a debt from the 
present time to the time when the debt is due. 
Stocks—the capital of trading companies, or the money 
borrowed by a government at so much per cent. 
Annuities —yearly sums of money paid for the investment of 
a capital sum, or in return for payments made at intervals 
during a series of years. 
2. A farmer mixes wheat: 9} qrs. at 38/6, the same quantity 
at 40/6 and at 42/9 per qr., and 24$ qrs. at 45/-, and the same 
quantity at 47/- per qr. What is the average price of the 
mixture 
What is a Zer-centage, an average ? 
The average price of three lots = } (38/6 + 40/6 + 42/9) 

= 4 of 121/9 = 40/7. 
Do. of two lots = } of (45/- + 47/-) = 46l-. 

a <¢. 


(9% x 3) at 40/7 = 28$ at 40/7 = 1168 9}. 
(24% x 2) at 46/- = 49} at 46/- = 2263 22. 
Price of 78 qrs. = 3432 0 
» Is = 44/-. Ans. 


A per-centage is a rate or proportion in every 100. 

An average is a mean proportion; such a number as when 
distributed equally would produce the same amount as the total 
of the send parts, 





Latin. 


1. Translate into English :— 

(a) Caesar, quod neque colloquium interposita causa tolli 
volebat, neque salutem suam Gallorum equitatui committere 
audebat, commodissimum esse statuit, omnibus equis Gallis 
equitibus detractis, eo legionarios milites = a decime, cui 
quam, maxime confidebat, imponere, ut presidium quam amicis- 
simum, si quid opus facto esset, haberet. ae quum fieret, non 
irridicule quidam ex militibus decimz legionis dixit : ‘ plus, quam 
pollicitus esset, Caesarem ei facere: pollicitum, se in cohortis 
preetoriz loco decimam legionem habiturum, nunc ad equum 
rescribere.’ 

(4) Nemo ipsam voluptatem, quia voluptas sit, aspernatur, aut 
odit, aut fugit ; sed wa 6 consequuntur magni dolores eos qui 
ratione voluptatem sequi nesciunt. 


(a) Caesar, as he neither wished the Conference to be set 
aside by the pretext that had been alleged, nor dared to trust his 
safety to the cavalry of the Gauls, deemed it most ex- 

pedient, after taking away all their horses from the Gallic 
cavalry, to mount on them the legionary soldiers of the Tenth 
in which he had the most entire confidence, in order that 

he t have a guard as friendly to him as possible, if there 
sh be any need for action. en this was done one of the 
soldiers of the Tenth Legion wittily observed, that Czesar was 
ing more for it than he had : he had promised to 


doing 
have the Tenth in Ty of a pretorian body-guard, but 
ach iaconaaniiiien t to cavalry. 

(2) No one despises or hates or shuns pleasure itself because 
(as he reflects) it is pleasure, “but because great pains overtake 
those who do not know how to pursue pleasure judiciously. 

2. Conjugate the verbs tolli, audebat, detractis, fieret, polli- 
citus esset, odit, consequunter, nesciunt. 


~~ Tollo, tollére, sustuli, sublatum. 
Audeo, audére, ausus sum. 
etrahére, 


Polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus 5 
No present, odisse, odi. o 
ui, consecutus sum, 





4h yrs. Ans. 





Sgaes, Ge — 
Nescio, nescire, nescivi or nescii, nescitum. 
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Give the rules for the government of equitatui, equis, equitibus, 
facto, ratione. 

Equitatui, dative of the remoter object governed by commit- 
tere (Latin Primer, § 106, 3). 

Equis, with detractis, forms an ablative absolute (Latin 
Primer, § 125). 

Equitibus, dative of the remoter object governed by detractis 
(Latin Primer, § 106, 3). 

Facto, ablative case of the passive participle factus, governed 
by opus (Latin Primer, § 119A). 
_ Ratione, ablative of manner, used without preposition cum, 
like certain other words, jure, dolo, fraude, etc. (Latin Primer, 
p. 136 V.B). 


Decline both in singular and plaral. 


Dux, ille magnus. 


N. Dux ille magnus. 
. Dux = magne. 


Haec dies serena. 
Duces illi magni. 
Duces magni. 





A. Ducem illum magnum, 
G. Ducis illius magni. 

D. Duci illi magno. 

A. Duce illo magno. 


Duces illos magnos. 
Ducum illorum magnorum. 
Ducibus illis magnis. 
Ducibus illis magnis. 


*Hi dies sereni. 
dies sereni. 
Hos dies serenos. 
Horum dierum serenorum. 


. Haec dies serena. 

° dies serena. 

. Hanc diem serenam. 

. Hujus diei serene, - 

. Huic diei serenz, His diebus serenis. 

. Hac die serena. His diebus serenis. 
* Dies is always masculine in plural. 


Give the genitive plural of pons, sedile, hostis, serpens, canis, 
and juvenis, and state the general rules for the formation. 

Pontium, sedilium, hostium, serpentium and serpentum, 
canum, and juvenum. 

Imparisyllabic nouns generally have gen. plur, in um. 

Parisyllabic 9» ‘ 90 ‘ ium, 


3. Translate into Latin :— 


(a) Having left his army, he fled. 

(4) I have received the letters which you sent me. 

(c) The General sent soldiers to take the city. 

(¢d) Having completely routed the enemy, he returned to 
the city with the spoils. 

(¢) Ceesar said that he would severely punish those Gauls 
who had so often rebelled against the Republic, and 
devastated the lands of the Allies. 

(f) Scipio, when the nian ambassadors arrived to 
sue for peace, was only twelve miles distant from the 
city, which he had resolved to enter on the following 
day. 


(a) Exercitu relicto, fugit. 

(4) Quas epistolas ad me misisti, accepi. 

(c) Imperator milites, qui urbeun caperent, misit. 

(¢) Hostibus penitus fugatis, cum praeda ad urbem rediit. 

(¢) Cesar discit se graviter animadversurum esse in eos 
Gallos, qui a republica defecissent agrosque sociorum vastassent. 

(/) Scipio, cum legati inienses pacem petitum venis- 
sent, ab urbe tantum duodecim millia passuum aberat, quam 
postero die intrare decreverat. 


Greek. 


1. Translate into English :— 


(a) ‘"Avdpes orparidra:, wh Oavpdfere, bri xahewGs pépw rois 
wapoto: mpdyuarw. "Epol yap Kipos Eévos é-yévero, xal ue, pety- 
ovra éx Tis mwarplios, rd tre Gdda ériunoe, wal pvplovs tdwxe 
Saperxovs’ obs éyw AaBdw, ovk els 7d Ldcov Karedéunv euol, GAN’ odde 
xadndumd@nca, dX’ els das edardvwv.’ 


Soldiers! do not marvel that I am vexed at the present 
circumstances. For Cyrus was my friend, and honoured me 
when an exile from my country, both in other mage, and (in 
particular) he gave me ten thousa. d diurics, ter receiving 
these I did not lay them up for myself, for my own private 
purposes ; nay, I did not even squander them in luxury, but I 
was in the habit of spending them on you. 


(6) Kipos ev odv ob'rws éreheurncer, dvinp dv Ilepody rav werd 
Kipov rdv dpyaiov yevoudrwr Bagirxwraris re al dpxew dfwraros, 
ws rapa wdvrww dpodoyeira: Tav Kipou doxodvrwr év mwelpg yevér Oa. 
IIpGrov pev yap wais ere dw, bre éwaidevero xal civ TG dbeAPG xal 





——_ 


adv Trois d\XNas waicl, wdvrev wdvra xpdricros évouliero. Ildvres 
yap ol trav dpicrwr Ilepoav waides éwi rais Baci\éws Odpas war- 
Sedovrat’ evOa woddiw pev cwhpocivny xaraudOar dy ris, aloxpdy 
Te oddev ofr’ axodoa, obr’ ldeiv, dori. 

Thus then Cyrus died, being both the most kinglike man of 
(all) the Persians who have lived since Cyrus the Ancient; and 
the most worthy (of them) to command, as is acknowledged by 
all who ap to have been acquainted with Cyrus. For in the 
first place being yet a boy, when he was being educated with 
both his brother and the other boys, ke was considered the best 
of all in everything. For all the sons of the noblest Persians 
are educated at the king’s court ; (and) there any one might 
learn much self-control, and it is not possible either to hear or 
to see anything disgraceful. 


2. Parse fully pépw, pevyovra, xareOduny, yevoudvwr, xparicros, 
Tod, xaraudo, ovdév, ldeiv. 
épw, Pres. Indic. Act. tst Pers. Singular from ¢épw, f. olow, 
p: drivoxe 1 A fweyxa. Containing its subject ‘I’ in 
itself, 


| evyorra, Pres. Part. Act. Accus, Sing. Masc. from geiyw, 


f. peviduar, p. wépevya, 2 A Epoyor, It agrees with pé. 


| xareOéuny, 2 Aor, Indic. Mid. 1st Pers. Sing. from cararlénu, 


1. xaradynow (perf. réPexa), 2 A. M. xaredéuny, 


It agrees 
with éyw. 


| -yerouévww, Gen. A. Part. Middle Pl. Mas. F., deponent verb 


yhyvoua, f. yevjrouas, perf. yeyérnua: and yéyova, 2 A. 
éyevdunv. It agrees with wepody. 

xpdricros, Nom. Sing. Mas. joined by évoul{ero to xdpos 
understood. It is the superlative of aya@ds. Comp. 
kpeloowv, Sup. xpdrurros. 

todd, Acc, Sing. Fem. (agreeing with cwdporivny), from 
moNds, OANA}, Word. 

karauddo, 2 Aor. Opt. Act. 3 Pers. Sing. from xarayav@dvw, 
f, wadnooua (p. weudOnxa), 2 A. xaréualov. 

ovdér, Acc. Sing. Neut. from ovdels, oddeula, obdév, governed by 
axodoat. 

Weiv, 2 Aor. Infin. Act. from dpdw, f. Syoua, p. édpaxa, 2 A. 
&dov. Subject of écri. 


3- Decline 6 uéyas Bacwéus and 8s, 4, 8. 


be perydda Baoihées —eis. 
meydror Baciwiées —ers. 
robs meyadous Baci\éas —eis. 
Twv weyddww Baciiéwr. 
Tos meydrors Bagidevor, 


v. o uéyas Baccdevs. 
. heya Bacwed. 
. Tov péyav Bacidéa. 
x. Tov weyddou Bacidéws. 
. TE meyddrw Bacirréer —E. 
. V. A. rd peydrw Bacirée. 
G. D. roiv peyddow Baciiéow. 


N. &s, 4H, 8. &, de, a. 
Vv * * * 


N.V 
G 


‘ . A, &, d, &. 
A. bv, Hy, 8. . D. oly, dw, du. 
G. bv, Hs, du. 
D. , 9, @- 
Give Gen. Sing. and Dat. Plural of dvyjp, wid«s, unrnp, and 
the Nom. and Gen. Dual of éricrod}, dvOpwros and Ovydrnp. 


Gen, Singular. Dat, Plural. 
avdpés, dvdpdon. 
moAews. moAect. 
unrpos. warpdor. 


Nom, Dual. Gen. Dual, 
émurrokd, érwroaaiv. 
dvOpurw. dvOpwrow. 
Ovyarépe. Ovyarépor. 

By what cases are foint of time, continuance of time, and the 
distance of one place from another respectively expressed in 
Greek. Illustrate your answer by examples. 

Point of time is expressed by the Dative, as 

7H Telry tudpg AwirOe 
On the third day he departed. 


Continuance of time is expressed by the Accusative, as 


rpeis thyuepas tuewe 
He remained (during) three days. 


Distance of one place from another is expressed by the Accusa- 
tive, as 


ols, as a. 
dv, dy, dv. 
ols, als, dus. 


awéxes rpeis cradlous 


It is three stadia off. 
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Translate into Greek— 

a. The good daughter loves her brother. 

6, The bad boy struck the dog with a stone. 

«. He gave me Xenophon’s expedition of Cyrus. 

d. There was a battle between the heavy-armed soldiers and 
the archers. 

¢. Having collected a large army and many ships, he laid 
siege to the city both by on tnd by land. ia 

a, } dyabh Ovyarhp riy unrépa purci. 

6. & wovnpds ais Trav xiva pdBdy éwdrater, 

. Bwxé por Zevopavros Kipov dvdBacw. 

a, bs bwrtras wal ds régoras dyn GAAHAOS curiWar. - 

¢. ovaAdtas péya orpdrevpa Kas woAAds ‘yads riy whAw émo- 
Avipxes xal kara viv Kadi kara OdAarra. 


French. 


1. Translate into English :— 


Le possesseur de tant d’fles et de continents n’avait pas un 
toit pour abriter sa téte. ‘Si je veux manger ou dormir,’ écrit- 
il de Séville & son fils, ‘il faut que je frappe a la porte d’une 
hétellerie, et souvent je n'ai pas de quoi y payer mon repas et ma 
nuit!’ Ses malheurs et son indigence Jui étaient moins intolé- 
rables que la misdre de ses com et de ses serviteurs, qu'il 
avait attachés par tant d’espérances 4 sa fortune, et qui lui re- 
age ge leur déception et leur misére. II éorivit au roi et a 
ja reine en leur faveur. Mais l’ingrat Porras, ce révolté vaincu, 


qui devait la vie 4 sa m imité, l’avait devancé, A la cour, et 


pervertissait contre son bienfaiteur l’esprit de Ferdinand. ‘J’ai | 


servi Vos Majestés,’ écrivait Colomb au roi et a la reine, ‘avec 
autant de zéle et de constance que j’aurais fait pour mériter le 
paradis, et, si j'ai failli en quelque chose, c’est parce que mon 
esprit ou mes forces n’allaient pas au dela!’ 


The possessor of so many islands and continents had not a 
roof to shelter his head. ‘ If I want to eat or to sleep,’ he writes 
from Seville to his son, ‘ I have to knock at the door of an inn; 
and often I have not wherewith to pay for my meal and night’s 
rest there!’ His misfortunes and his poverty were less intoler- 
able to him than the misery of his companions and his servants, 
whom he had attached to his fortunes by so many hopes, and 
who reproached him for their deception and their misery. He 
wrote to the king and the queen on their behalf. But the un- 
grateful Porras, that vanquished rebel, who owed his life to his 
magnanimity, had forestalled him at court, and was perverting 
Ferdinand’s mind against his benefactor. ‘I have served your 
majesties,’ wrote Colombus to the king and the queen, ‘ with as 
much zeal and constancy as I should have done to merit Para- 
dise, and if I have failed in anything, it is because my mind or 
my strength did not reach so far.’ 


2. Parse fully—tant, il faut, devait, attachés, vaincu, failli. 


‘ant—adverb of quantity, and followed, consequently, by the 
preposition de, (This is a reproduction in French of 
the Latin idiom in which a neuter pronoun is followed 
by the genitive, ) 

i] faut—verb, a, impersonal ; 3rd conjugation ; indi- 
cative mood, present tense, 3rd mn singular ; prin- 
cipal parts, talloir, —, fallu, il faut, il fallut ; future, il 
faudra. 


devait—verb, active, transitive ; 3rd conjugation ; indica‘ive | feine Person zeigte, und setzte endliche hinzu: ‘Es ist wahr, 
imperfect, 3rd singular, agreeing with ‘ qui;’ principal | 


gata, Severe, devant, dil, je dois, je dus; future, je 
evrai. 


attach és —past participle passive of the regular verb ‘ attacher,’ 


the Ist conjugation, agreeing here -in the plural 
masculine with ‘que,’ which precedes the auxiliary 
* avait.’ 


vaincu—a participial adjective, agreeing in gender and num- | 


ber with ‘révolté;’ from the irregular verb vaincre, 
vainquant, vaincu, je vaincs, je vanquis; future, je 
vaincrai. 

Jailli—past iciple forming with ‘ j'ai’ the preterite indefi- 
nite de my a a verb of the 
used only in the infinitive present, in the participle 
past, and in the preterite definite, je faillis, and in the 
compound tenses. 





| 











2nd conjugation, . 


3. Give the feminines of mov, ingrat, leur, vaincu ; the pre- 
terites of vouloir, payer, devoir, aller, avoir ; the plurals of fils, 
roi, jeu, ciel. 


mon—fem. ma, ingrat—fem, ingrate. Jleur--fem, /eur. 


vaincu—fem. vaincue. 
je voulus, tu voulus, il voulut, nous voul{imes, vous vouliites, ils 
voulurent. 
je payai, <d payas, il paya, nous payames, vous payates, ils 
ent. 


je dus, tu dus, il dut, nous diimes, vous dites, ils durent. 
jallai, tu allas, il allat, nous allames, vous allates, ils allérent. 
jJ’eus, tu eus, il eut, nous efimes, vous efites, ils eurent, 
Sils—plu. fils. roi—plu. rois. jeu—plu. jeux. 


: cieux = heavens. 
ciel—plu. | Ccieesbed-testers, skies in pictures. 


4. Name some neuter verbs which employ étre with the past 
participle, and point out the consequent difference as to the 
agreement of the past participle with the subject of the sentence. 


aller... to go. naitre ... to be born. 
arriver ... to arrive, partir ... to set out. 
décider... to die, parvenir... to attain, 
déchoir... to decay. rester ... tostay, remain, 
devenir... to become, revenir .... to come back. 
éclore ... to blow, to be hatched.. survenir... to happen. 
entrer ... to come in. tomber ... to fall. 

mourir ... to die. venir... to come. 


The past participle of these verbs will consequently agree in 
gender and number with the subject of the sentence. Thus :— 


My sister died last year—ma sceur est morte l'année derniére. 
I am glad they are come—je suis aise qu’ils soient venus. 
We set out yesterday—nous sommes artis hier. 

I am afraid the table has fallen—je crains que la table ne soit 


tombée. 

She is the only person who has come to congratulate us—c’est 
la seule personne qui soit venwe nous {éliciter. 

The roses are blown—les roses sont écloses. 


5. Translate into French :— 


He wrote to his wife : ‘‘ My misfortunes are less intolerable 
than {the misery of my children, and I will write to the king on 
their behalf.’ He knew that he had served the king with the 
greatest zeal, and that if he had failed in anything it was only 
because his strength did not reach so far. 


Tl écrivit 4 sa femme: ‘ Mes malheurs sont moins intolérables 
que la misére de mes enfants, et je vais écrire (or j'écrirai) au roi 
en leur faveur.’ I] savait qu’il avait servi le roi avec le plus 
grand zéle, et que s’il avait failli en quelque chose, ce n’était que 
parce que ses forces n’allaient pas au dela. 


German, 


(German words must be written in the English character.) 
1. Translate into English :— 


So waren die Meinun der Grossen Getheilt. Die Wenig- 
sten stimmten fiir den Krieg, die Meisten siir den Frieden oder 
fiir die Flucht. Ibrahim horte Alles, was man ihm rieth, mit 
Ruhe an, dankte fiir die guten Gesinnungen, welche man fiir 


Flucht wiirde meine Person am besten sichern, aber meine 
Unterthanen wiirden unstreitig am meisten leiden. Schrecklich 
wiirde die Rache des Eroberers mein armes Land treffen, wenn 
ich felbst es aller Mittel der Vertheidigung beraubte. Ich danke 
daher dem Himmel, dass mir noch ein besseres Mittel zu Gebote 
steht, Euch alle zu retten. Bald follt Ihr mehr héren ; bittet 
unterdessen den Himmel, dass er mein Vorhaben gelingen lassen 
wolle!’ 


Thus were the opinions of the nobles divided. The minority 
voted for war, the majority for peace or for flight. Ibrahim 


| listened calmly to all the counsel that was given him, expressed 


his thanks for the kindly feelings that were manifested towards 
himself, and finally added: ‘ It is true, flight would best secure 
my safety, but my subjects would undoubtedly suffer most. 
Terribly would the vengeance of the conqu ffict my poor 
country if I myself deprived it of all means of protection. I 
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ook Dae fon sik Soon Son shall bear move 5 tneagwhile, | ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 


pray Heaven that it will prosper my design !’ IN ‘THE LITTLE LEARNER, FOR 


2. Parse fully Wenigsten, rieth, wiirde, sollt, gelingen, am DECEMBER, 1882. 
meisten. 


a = of quantity, used as a noun; nominative STANDARD I. 
ural, superlative of Wenig ; subject of ‘stimmten.’ 
irregular, transitive ; ‘conjugated rathen, rieth, 

gerathen ; 3rd singular, |i indicative, imperfect past 
tense, agreeing with ‘man.’ 

wiirde—auxiliary verb, Ist conditional tense, ¥ Pom a 

agreeing with ‘ Flucht ;’ conjugated we 
wiirde, geworden. 

sollt—auxiliary verb of mood; present indicatiye, 2nd 

plural, agreeing with ‘ Ihr ;’ conjugated sollen, sollte, 
gesollt. 


gelingen—verb, intransitive, irregular ; infinitive mood, pre- 
sent tense, dependent upon ‘lassen;’ conjugated 
gelingen, gelang, gelungen 

am metsten—contraction te an “dem meisten—an adverbial 
expression formed from ‘ meist.’ 


3. Give the ry of Krieg, Person, Kind, Mittel; the 


comparatives of gut michtig, and the numerals from five to 
fourteen. 


(2) 1,856 * (a) 715 

(3) 2,826 (3) 3,578 

Comparative. 
bess 


er. STANDARD II. 
miichtiger. 


nine thirteen ...dreizebn. (1) bes I. ed pag tt 

es a fourteen... vierzehn. (3) 23,011,500 

twelve .. zwolf. ‘ J. (1) 39,284,763 

, (3) (2) 98 563,808 

4. Give with examples some of the separable prefixes | (3) 96,563,808 
employed in the composition of German verbs. . K. (1) 21,034 


(2) 13, 
Simple separable prefixes :— ; on 


(3) 2 

ab: abreisen—to set out ; Ich reise ab ; abgereist. L. (1) 15,072 
an: ankommen—to arrive ; Ich komme an; angekommen. (2) 15,124 
auf: aufstehen—to get up ; Ich stehe auf; aufgestanden. q (3) 12,345 
oe ausgehen—to go out ; Ich gehe aus; ausgegangen. 

: beistehen—to assist ; + heltenape—to contribute. M. (1) 5,876 +5 
ra darstellen—to represent ; darbringen—to offer. ° ; (2) 5,500+7 
ein: einfiihren—to introduce ; einladen—to invite. (3) 4,886+7 
fort: fortfahren—to go on ; Leen oe see off, N. (1) 2,729,252,814 
her: herbringen—to bring hi . (2) 1,917,901,800 
heim: heimkehren-—to return los. (3) 3,628,603, 568 


1) 7,315 + 
Compound separable prefixes :— Gh aaeatiis * 2 73 A Say 47 
dahin: dahineilen—to hasten away. (3) 7, 140,960 (3) 7) sige tio 
darauf: daraufbestehen—to insist upon, 
hervor: hervorbringen—to bring forth. 
hinzu : hinzueilen—to hasten thither. STANDARD III. 
iiberein: iibereinkommen—to agree. 3 
suriick: zuriickschicken—to send back: (1) 1, 307 G. (1) £29 rt 
: . ) 2, 2) £3 
5. Translate into German :— re rt -4 - (3) £25 15s 
How much must I pay? Wie viel muss ich bezahlen ? . (1) 7,9644+29 H. (1) £275 08. 
You ought to have come { Sie hiitten zwei Stunden friiher | (2) 10,835 +28 (2) £2,363 14s. 2 
two hours ago kommen sollen. (3) 10,943 +24 (3) £138,810 §s. 4¢d. 
What kind of weather shall pa fax = fiir Wetter werden wir | + (1) 5,150 +10 - @) ac 
we have to-day ? .. heute haben? 8 5,609 ) 
My hat is smaller hen my { Mein Hut ist kleiner als or der ’ 03 pe: Fo 
father’s derjenige Meiner Vaters. Y 


2) swans <a 
Queen Victoria came to the Konigin Victoria bestieg den 3) 478 
throne in 1837 





Thron in achtzehn hundert (1) + sb 384 
- sieben und dreizig. (2) Deonters 


810 
At what o'clock do you wish [Um welche Uhr wollen Sie (3) 9,017 + 
to start ? ~ abfahren ? > (t) te: 088. 





(2) £3 58. +“ 
Wenn Sie es nicht thun, wer- (3) 44 1s. 8 
den Sie getadelt werden. 
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. 4 
ANSWERS TO Value of t acre = £ 47 8 
Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers. fewer: te 
Value of 500 acres =|52,941 13 4 
OctToBeR 28TH, 1882. » «2 fds. = }val.oftac., =| 52 18:10 
» © » =h » 20ds.= 269 5 
CANDIDATES. *. 2. tm oh. ok eel ee 
Three hours and a half allowed. oy ee ee a Bee oe EF 
Arithmetic. £53,040 5 43h Ans. 
SALES. 4. A farmer sold two lots of sheep (each lot containing the 


1. Between 6.30a.m. and 7.50 p.m. I found that my watch 
lost 1} minutes. How much does it lose in a day? 


No. of hours from 6.30 a.m, till 7.50 p.m.= 13}. 


134 ho. : 24 ho, :: 13 min. : time lost in a day. 
7min. x 72 _ : 
wey = $§ min. =3 min.9 sec. Ans. 


2. Find by practice the produce of 543 acres of wheat at 
5 qrs. 3 bus. 1 pk. per acre. 


qrs. bus, pk. 

Produce at I qr. per ac. = 543 0 0 
5 

” 5 rs. wy =\2715 °o° Oo 

89 2bu. ,, = fatiqr=| 135 6 o 

” Toys = » 2bu.=| 67 7 0 

” i pk. »» Zinti» = ‘a as 

2934 4 3 Ans. 


3. A nobleman possessing an annual rental of £4,562 Ios. 
returned to his tenants 2s. 3d. in the £ on account of bad trade. 
What was the amount of his receipts ? 





aa ¢€. 
4562 10 oO 
2s. in the £ = yy of thewhole =| 456 5 0 
a = } of that at 2s. 57 oO 74 
deducting | 513 § 74 from the rental 
there remains 9 4 4} Ans. 


4. If 40 men require £20 worth of bread in 10 days, when 
wheat is at 63s. per quarter, how long would £90 worth serve 
54 men when wheat is at 56s. per quarter? 


54 men ; 40 men | 


£20 : £90 1: todays : ? 
. 56s. > 63s. 
10 days x 40 x 90 x 63 = 
ax aONe 374 days. Ans. 
FEMALES, 


1. Make out the following bill :— 
81 yds, of alpaca at rojd. per yd. 
54 yds. of merino at 2s. 104d. per yd. 
48 yds. of linsey at 1s, 14d. per yd. 
974 yds. of = at 84d. per yd. 





276 yds. of binding at #d. per yd. 
224 doz. yds. of braid at Is, 3d. per doz. 
Le & 
81 yds. at + yeep = 312 6% 
SQA xn §©=— 9B BONG. =—'gg =71§ 3 
a » % 88d. a = 213 0 
974 » Sed. » = 3 9 Of 
es > o OOH 3 
224 doz. at 1s.3d.perdcz.= t 8 1% 
19 15 3 Ans, 


2. Find the cost of 1989 articles at £38 17s. 119d. each, 


(a) Cost of 1989 at £39 = £77,571 Os. od. 
s. d. 
(4) Cost of 1989 at £1 = rho °° 
2s. =ypyatZ1) 198 18 oO 
id=, - 21 5t 
(—) Deduct £) 200 19 5} fromcost at £ 39. 
£77871 - £200 19s. 54d. = £77,370 0s. 6jd. Ans. 


” ” 
” ” 





3- What is the value of 500 acres 3 rds, 29 poles of land at 
one hundred guineas seventeen shillings and eightpence per 


same number) for £50 10s. and £59 6s. 8d., respectively. Now 
the price of each pd in the first lot was £1 Ss. 3d.; find the 
price of each in the second lot. 

‘ 12,120d. 


£50 10s. + £1 §s. eI 


= 40 sheep. 
£59 6s. Sd. 40 = £1 ea Ud. poite ofeach in ond let, 


Grammar. 


1, Parse all the verbs and adjectives in the following :— 
: —_ mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
le the reget eam it measures, 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
. Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest.’— MILTON. 


Mine—pronom, poss. adj. limiting ‘ eye.’ 

hath caught—irreg. trans. verb, catch, caught, caught, indic. 
perf. def., 3rd pers. sing., agr. with subj. ‘ eye.’ 

new—adj. qual, ‘ pleasures. 

measures—treg. intrans. verb, indic., pres. indef., 3rd_ pers. 
sing., agr. with subj. ‘it.’ 

russet(—adj. qual. ‘lawns.’ 

gray— 55 4  ‘fallows,’ 

nibbling —verbal adj. dist. ‘ flocks.’ 

do stray—reg. intrans. verb, indic., pres. indef., 3rd_pers. 
plur., agr. with subj. ‘ flocks.’ 

barren—adj. qual. ‘ breast.’ 

labouring—verbal adj. qual. ‘clouds.’ 

do rest—veg. intrans. verb, indic., pres. indef., 3rd pers. 
plur., agr. with subj. ‘ clouds.’ 


2. What does the ‘ Voice’ of a verb show? Give examples of 
verbs in the different voices. 


The ‘ Voice’ of a verb shows the re/ation of the subject, or thing 
spoken, to the action expressed by the verb. 

Transitive verbs have two voices—the Active and Passive. 
Since the object of the transitive verb becomes the subject of the 
passive voice, where there is no object there can be no change of 
voice. Examples :—He struck the ball (act.). The ball was 


struck (pass.). John droke the glass (act.). The glass was 
broken (pass.). Sir Garnet defeated Arabi (act.). Arabi was 
defeated (pass.). 


. In what three different ways is the distinction of sex of 
living beings marked in the nouns that stand for them? Give 
examples, 

The distinction of sex is marked (1) By different correspondi 
words, as bachelor, maid ; oon a ipa, eae 
(2) By a difference of termination, as abbot, abbess ; duke, duchess ; 
hero, heroine; widower, widow. (3) By a distinguishing word 
prefixed, as Ae-goat, she-goat; man-servant, maid-servant ; J/r. 
Wilson, Mfrs. Wilson ; male child, female child. 


Geography. 
Answer /wo questions. 


1, Write a short account of a walking tour from London 
through Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, and ending with 
Ryde ; so arranged as to see the places of greatest interest in these 
counties. 


Starting from London, we journey to Aew and Richmond, two 
[saree Sp on the Thames, each having a royal palace—the 
lormer possessing the largest hothouse in England, and a fine 
botanic garden; the latter a splendid park. Further up the 





acre? 


river we visit Atngs/on, where is the stone on which seven of the 
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Saxon kings were crowned, and near it the meadow of Runny- 
mede, where King John signed the Charter. We may visit 
Guildford, the very pretty county town on the Wey, s upon 
the Hog’s Back among the North Downs, a great locality for 
mimic warfare, and hasten to Epsom Down to see the ‘ Derby’ 
or the ‘Oaks,’ before we reach Croydon, the largest town in 
Surrey. Leaving this county, we pay a visit to the ‘ Crystal 
Palace’ at Sydenham, to the ‘ Observatory’ and ‘ Hospital’ at 
Greenwich, to the Arsenal at Woolwich, and, continuing our 
route round the seaboard of Kent, we may visit in succession 
Chatham, Sheerness, A.argate, Ramsgate (making a digression to 
see Canterbury Cathedral), D:a/, Dover, and hence strike inland 
to see the hop-gardens around Maidstone, drink the waters at 
Tunb1 idge, and pass into the farming and hop-growing county of 
Sussex. We make our way south across the Downs past Sen/ac, 
the scene of the Battle of Hastings. The largest towns of Sussex 
being on the coast, we call in regular order at Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Eastbourne, Brighton—sometimes called London-on- 
the-Sea—and, passing Chichester, the only cathedral city of the 
county, enter Hampshire. If fond of visiting naval arsenals, our 
wonder will be roused by an inspection of the works at Ports- 
mouth, and by turning our faces northwards and passing Selborne 
—formerly the residence of White the naturalist—we may enjoy 
a military review at Aldershot before prying into the nooks of old 
Winchester, once the Capital of England. We cannot fail to 
make ourselves acquainted with the wonderful mail-packet 
station of Southampton, and when our curiosity is gratified we 
can take ‘the boat’ down Southampton Water and across Spit- 
head to Ryde, at which beautiful watering-place we can rest after 
our very interesting walk. 


2. Name in order the Counties in the Province of Leinster, 
mentioning any important towns in each, and describing the 
character of the country. 





Chief Towns. 
Dundalk, Drogheda 
Trim, Navan, Kells 


Dublin, Kingstown. (Col4, marshy, &ill-cultivated. 
Wicklow, Arklow, Bray |A wild region, consisting of 
bog, mountain and forest. 

Beautiful villas on coast. 

Has detached hills, with-good 
deal of level ground. Prin- 
cipal crop, barley. 

Kilkenny, Thomastown |A level county—little bog— 

soil rich—black marble 

quarries, 

Maryiooonmh Mount |) Generally level—large tracts 

Mellick of bog - bordered by the 

Tullamore, Parsonstown Sliebh-bloom Mountains 

on the West, 

Mostly level, with masy 
lakes, bogs, and morasses. 
Some tracts produce oats 
in abundance. 

Traversed in the north by the 
Great » aso by the 
Royal Giand Canals; 
Jevel, and grows grain. 

Level and fertile; encom- 
passed by mountains ; pro- 
duces very fine butter. 


3. Describe minutely the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 


The Firth of Clyde is formed by an arm of the sea which en- 
croaches on the Lowland Plain between the Highlands and the 
Lowland Hills, and corresponds with the Firth of Forth on the 
opposite coast. This estuary is almost landlocked by the long 
peninsula of Cantire, gets narrower towards the north, and forms 
into the two sea-lochs of Loch Long and Loch Fyne, which ex- 
tend into the highlands of Argyle. In this Firth lie the two 
_ islands of Arran and Bute, and the smaller ones of Cumbrae 
and Holy Island, 

The Firth of Forth, next to the Clyde, is the most important 
arm of the seain Scotland. It lies on the east coast, forming an 
inlet of the German Ocean, and separates Fife on the north from 
the three Lothians on the south. Looking upon this Firth as 
the estuary of the Forth, it is about fifty miles long, has good 
anchorage ground, but scarcely a good harbour. There are 
several islands in it—May, Bass, Inchkeith,and Inchcolm, This 
Firth is of vast importance to British shipping, and above 
Queensferry it is, in every one of the safest roadsteads in 
Britain. Granton has the harbour, while Leith is the most 
frequented and the only port of much commercial importance. 


Counties. | Character of County. 
. Louth 
. E. Meath 


. Dublin 
. Wicklow 





Smallest County. Has a rich 
soil, well cultivated. 
Rich pastures. Supplies cattle 
for Dublin. 


. Wexford weited, Enniscorthy, 


ew Ross 


. Kilkenny 


+ Queen's County 
. King’s County 
. West Meath 

. Longford 

. Kildare 


Mullingar, Athlone 
Longford, Granard 
Athy, Naas, Kildare, 


Maynooth 


. Carlow Carlow, Tullow 











Composition. 
Write from dictation the passage given out by the Inspector. 





Penmanship. 
Pea. in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 


BY) . 
rite, in small hand, as a specimen of set Land 
Tenure and Agriculture in Russia. — 


FIRST YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at the end of First Year. 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 
1. What is the least number which leaves 4 remainder when 
divided either by 9, 99, 999, or 9999? 
L. C. M, of 9, 99, 999, and 9999 = 


QX III X IITI= 1109889, 
<. the least no. to satisfy the question is 


1109889 +4 = 1109893. Ans. 


2. After payment of one-half of a debt, it is found that § of 
what is still due is a guinea, Find the amount of the debt. 


§ of 40f debt = ais. 
*, the whole debt = 21s. x 4% 


= 112s. = £5 128. Ans. 


. Express ‘0054 and ‘093%8 as vulgar fractions ; and reduce 
3 = ae 2} ss. to tee decal Os day. 
(2) *0054 = ribs = Ans. 
(4) -093t8 = FANS = Ans. 
(¢) colaas sec. 
60/3°0375 min, 
43050085 hr. 
4 {é "70205025 
‘127109375. 


4. The weight of a cubic inch of water is 25317 grains, and 
that of a cubic inch of air ‘310017 grains. How many cubic 
inches of air are equal in weight to one cubic foot of water ? 

No. of grains in one cubic ft. of water = 253°17 x 1728 

= 437477'76 


437477°764 "310017 = _1g T1141 Alyy ¢. in. 


FEMALES, 


1. If 24 yds. 2 qrs. are required to make seven shirts, how 
many may made from 13 pieces of calico, each containing 


51 yds 1 qr.? 
: nk pot omen 7 shirts : ? 
shirts x x . 
moan amratiedl.§ shirts = 190y', shirts. 
#.¢., 190 shirts and 1 yd. 1 qr, remaining. 
2. Ifa gentleman has to pay £16 3s, 4d. as income tax when 
5d. in the pound, what was his annual income? 
sd. : 2god. :: £16} :? 


£97 x 240 _ 
a Tt = £776. Ans. 


Ans. 


3. If eight horses are sold for £1273}, what will be the value 
of 15 when 4 of the former are worth 3 of the latter? 


8 horses : 15 horses } 2: L1278h: 


3 : 4 
SSIOIXISX4 
or = £318 16s. 3d. Ans, 


4- Ifa family of ten persons in 7 months spend £115, how 
much will a family of 12 persons spend in 6 months? 


10 persons : 12 persors } : £10g:? 


7 mos, 6 mos. 


£11g x 126 _ £u8 5s. 844. Ans. 
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Grammar. 


‘ In thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To dive eae Ss and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures /ree ; 
To hear the lark degin of tight, 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies.’—MILTON. 


(a) Point out all the prepositions in the above, and show 


what word each governs, 
(4) Parse the words in italics. 


(a) Prepositions. 

Jn—governing ‘hand.’ | with—governing ‘her.’ 

with— ,, ‘thee.’ | with— os ‘thee.’ 

(@)— ‘thee.’ | in— - * pleasures.’ 

of— mm ‘ crew. _ - * watch-tower. 

in—governing ‘ skies.’ 

due—adj. qual. ‘honour.’ 

Mirth—abstr. noun, personified, fem. 
address (or vocative). 

/tve—reg. intrans. verb. infin. pres., indef. (gerundial), 

/ree—adj. qual, pleasures. 

cate ie. trans, verb, begin, began, begun, infin. pres. 
indef, gov. b 


sing. nom. of 


‘hear,’ attrib. to ‘lark.’ 
¢ part. qual. ‘ lark.’ 


2. Pronouns are divided into two main classes, substantive 
pronouns and adjective pronouns ; mention the different kinds 
of substantive pronouns with examples of each 


Substantive pronouns are (1) Personal—/, thou, we, “ye, or 
you. (2) Demonstrative—Ae, she, it, they. (3) Relative—shat. 
(4) Interrogative and Relative—who, what. (5) Indefinite— 
one, aught, naught, (6) Reflective—se/f and se/ves in myself, 
ourselves, etc. 


simging—incom 


Geography. 
Answer two Questions. 


1. Draw a map of the coast-line from Dantzig to Brest. 
at 


Insert the lines of latitude and longitude. 


2 Give notes of a lesson on ‘ The Rhone,’ 

N.B.—WNo introduction. Keep in mind, in framing the notes, 
that the chief object is to show how you would give the children 
a clear and lively view of what is to be seen along the whole course 
of the river, fromt its source to its mouth, 


Course of river to be sketched on black-board. 


I. Source.—Rises on the western side of Mount St. 
Gothard at a height of 5,780 feet. (Read or descrile Alpine 
scenery.) Rhine in same mountain. 


II. Courss.—Flows first south-west, then bending to the 
N.W., enters the Lake of Geneva (describe the lake). After 
leaving the lake, turns south-west, entering a rocky gorge, when 
for a time it is hidden by the rocks, which nearly meet over the 
stream—flows south, then bends to the N.W., is ioined by the 
Saone at Lyons, and then flows south to the Mediterranean, 
which it enters by four mouths, forming a delta (¢xp/ain). 


III, CHARACTER OF RiveR.—Owing to its rapidity, the 
Rhone was long of no com value, but since steamers 
have been introduced, great progress has been made. It is con- 
nected by canals with the principal rivers of France. From 
Lyons it flows through a valley, whose slopes are almost every- 
w planted with vines, forming some of the finest vineyards 
of France. It traverses very beautiful districts, well adapted 
for the cultivation of the mulberry, and this causes the Rhone 
valley to be the best silk-producing portion of France. 


IV. Towns ON BANKS.—Aartigny, near the great road over 
Great St. Bernard. CAillon, with famous castle, made famous 
by Byron’s ‘ Prisoner of Chillon.’ Lausanne, where Gibbon 
resided. Geneva (describe town and lake). Lyons, silk manu- 
facture, greatest in Europe. Vienne, in a beautiful region. 


History. 
1. Write out a list of our sovereigns from 800 to 901, with 
dates. 





Alfred am ae os 871 
Edward the Elder,, ~ ine gor 
2. What sovereigns reigned between Heary I. and Edward I. ? 
Give their dates, 
A.D. 
Stephen began to reign 1135 died 11 
Henry II. he 11 » 
Richard 1199 


a ms 1199 ,, 1216 
enry III, __,, 1216 ,, 1272 


3. Name our sovereigns between 1660 and 1760, ard give 
their dates. 


: A.D. 
Charles II. restored 


1660 
1685 dethroned 1688 
1689 


1702 
1714 
1727 
1760 


Composition. 
Write from memory the substance of the passage read by the 
inspector. 
Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 


Egyptian. 
rite in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Zand 
Tenureand Agriculture in Russia. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of Second Year. 
i Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. Find the interest of £671 19s. 6d. for three months at 44 
per cent. per annum, simple interest. 
44 


1 
~ATs5 te. 512. 711s. 2}§3d. Ans, 
2. An auctioneer’s bill for the sale of goods was £58 Is. 3d. 


His charge for commission was 6 per cent. ; what was the value 
of the goods sold ? = 


£6: 


Interest = £671 19s. 6d. x 4 x 


58y's 23: £100 : amount sold. 
100x929 £92900 
x16 = 96 = £967 14s. 2d. 


3. The interest on £383 6s. 8d. at 6 per cent. per annum is 
£9 48. For what time was the money lent ? 


£3834: £100) 

£6 z £9 

12 mos. X 100 X 3 x 4 a os 
iisoxé x5 4 mos.=4% mos. Ans, 


4. In 1879 the number of elementary schools in England and 
Wales was 17,325, containing 2,647,525 children in average 
attendance. In 1880 the number of schools was 17,743, con- 
taining 2,796,985 children, Find the increase per cent. in the 
number of schools and in the average attendance. 


(a) 17,743 — 17,325 =418 schools, 
17,325 : 100 :: 418 : increase p. c. 
41,000 _ 9-41. Ans. 
235 
(4) 2,796,985 — 2,647,525 = 149,460 children, 
”. 2,647,525 : 100 :: 149,460 : increase p. c, 


14,946,000 _ 2.6, , 
2,647,525 Sct Ans 


Ans. 


22 I2 mos. : time, 
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FEMALES. 


1. Reduce the expression (3s 5 - oft) x1} to its 
simplest form. 
1oX4_ 20 —42-10 
(3 zs) xi 63 xt 


=32*7=3, Ans. 
03x4 ™ 


ee Sof? of 38 
2. Simplify Foffor ye take the result from the sum of 
10f, 3. 7Ht- ro 
(0) 108+ 3y'6+ 78820 75 OTM = 22.4% 


goof fof 2x5x35x7x3x8I " 
(2) of} of 347 3x7x Qxixaxig= = Bg 8 


3. Standard gold contains 12 parts of pure gold to one part of 
per, and 20 lbs. Troy are coined into 934 sovereigns and a 
half-sovereign ; find the weight of pure gola in a sovereign, 





13 parts : 12 parts :: — : weight of pure gold ina sov, 


115200 gts. X I2X2_ yor600 = 1 > . 
5 ais ob58* grs. = 113253 ers. Ans 





Grammar. 
I. 
*O sweet and strange it seems to me that ere this day is done, 
The voice that now is speaking may be beyond the sun.’ 
TENNYSON. 
(a) Point out the conjunctions in the above, and assign each 
to its proper class, 


(6) Parse the verbs in the above passage. 
(a) Serene co-ordinate conj, 
dinating we 
ere—subord, temporal a, } 
(6) seems—reg. intrans. verb, indic., pres. indef., 3rd pers. 


that—su 


sing., agr. with subject ‘it.’ 
is—irreg. intrans. verb, am, was, been, indic., pres. indef., 
agr. with subj. ‘ day.’ 
one part. of do, cid, done, used predicatively, 
qual, ‘day.’ 
is speaking—irreg. intrans. verb, speak, spoke, spoken, 
indic., pres., progressive, 3rd pers. sing., agr. with 
subj. ‘ that,’ 
may—irreg. defec. verb, may, might, indic., pres. indef., 
forming with the infinitive. 
be—3rd pers. sing., pres., pot., and agrees with subj. 
* voice.’ 
2. Explain clearly the words ‘subject,’ ‘ predicate,’ ‘ object,’ 
‘extension of predicate,’ and ‘ enlargement of subject.’ Give 
examples of each. 


(1) The szdject is one of the essential parts of a sentence, and 
denotes that which is spoken about : as, /o/z reads ; 49 be good is 
to be happy; working often fatigues us. 

(2) The predicate is the other essential part of a sentence, and 
denotes what is affirmed of the subject, as: ‘reads,’ ‘is to be 
happy,’ and ‘ often fatigues us,’ from the examples in (1). 

(3) The odject is the completion of the transitive verb, and 
stands for the object of the action described by the verb, as: 
he struck the dail; he wrote a letter; they made a noise, 

(4) The ‘ extension of predicate’ consists of an adverb or a 
word or phrase equivalent to an adverb expressing some circum- 
stance of place, time, degree, certainty, or uncertainty, manner, 
etc., connected with the action, as: We met im the town; it 
happened /omg ago ; it concerns us /i/t/e ; he died of fever. 

(5) The ‘enlargement of the subject’ is an adjective, or some 
word or phrase equivalent to an adjective, qualifying, limiting, 
or distinguishing the subject, as : A/uch anxiety shortens life ; 
his death was lamented ; Havelock, ‘he Christian soldier, died 
in India. 


Geography. 
Answer Q. 1 er Q. 2; not both. 


1. Give notes of a lesson on ‘ New Zealand.’ Illustrate by a 
map, and insert the lines of latitude and longitude. 


N.B.—No introduction. -~ in mind that the chief object is 
to give the children a clear and lively view of the appearance and 
character of the country and its inhabitants. 





Notes of a lesson on ‘ NEW ZEALAND,’ 


I, thea or am Nie emp OF THE ne epee 
islands—com: with United North Island some- 
what larger than. Treland—South somewhat larger than 
England and Wales—Stewart Island about the size of West- 
moreland—from position the climate is mild, and, on account of 
surrounding ocean, the temperature is of an even character— 
North Island has spring—which genial t 
makes it a t ence—Suuth Island traversed by a ran 
of mountains called Alps, which arrest the moisture of 
westerly winds.—The forests abound in good timber, and, —= 


to the of the tree-ferns, are extremely beautiful. 

is found on the western side of the mountains—iron in the west 
of North Island—hot-water springs are found here and there in 
voleanic regions—coal and copper in many parts of both islands 
—flax is exported—chief exports, however, are gold 
and wool—New Zealand has no rivers—the largest and 
most thriving settlement is a Scotch one, whose capital is 
— at the head of a fine harbour in the south-east of South 


II. INHABITANTS.—The aborigines, or original natives of 
New Zealand, are called Maories, and are of the Malay race. 
They are more intelligent and ble of civilization than any 
other race of savages—have fixed dwellings—cultivate the 
land—learn trades—and embrace the Christian religion. When 
Captain Cook visited the Islands about a hundred b pee ago 
they thought that his ship was a bird of unusual size, and admired 
its sails, which they took to be wings. 

2. What articles in common use are imported from British 
Colonies? Explain in each case, as you would to children, why 
we cannot supply our wants by what can be produced at home. 

The articles in common use imported from the Colonies are 

, Tum, which are obtained from the sugar-cane, a plant re- 
quiring a tropical climate, that is, one very much warmer than we 
have in Britain. Fora similar reason tea, the leaf of a plant 
qpoes She Ses Saiien, hep to bocnonam conan, OS 

owny fruit of the cotton-plant ; tobacco, the leaf of the tobacco- 
t; and coffee, the berry of the cofiee-plant, from our colonies 
in the West Indies. Mahogany, logwood, and indigo are also 
only grown under a very warm sun, and hence 
brought to us. We cannot grow enough of wheat to supply us 
with sufficient bread, so Canada and Australia us with it. 
The latter also sends us beef and mutton. From Cape Colony 
and Australia come wine and and Guiana gives us pepper. 
From what has been said it is easily inferred that when, in the 
mother country, from certain circumstances a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life occurs, we have only to send a message to our 
farmers and planters across the seas to send us what we lack. 


SECOND PAPER. 
Two hours and a half allowed. 
History. 


1. At what periods was this country invaded from Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, and France? 

This country was invaded by the Romans under Julius Cesar 
in 55 B.C., but it was not till the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
who came over in A.D. 43, that the Romans began really to 
conquer Britain, 

In the fourth century, when the power of Rome was going 
down, the Celts of the North began to pour into Roman Britain, 
and the island was attacked by certain Teutonic tribes who came 
from the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, in North Germany. 
According to ancient tradition, the first Teutonic kingdom was 
founded by Hengist and Horsa, who landed at Ebbsfleet, in 
Thanet, 449, at the invitation of Vortigern, a British . 

During the reign of Egbert ( 37) the inavian or 
Danish pirates began to trouble the island. Under his grandson, 
AXthelred I., began the t Danish Wars, and during the 
reign of Alfred the Danes established themselves in Mercia 
and the North. In 878, so completely did they defeat the 
British, that Alfred had to flee indisguise. Finally, in 1013, all 
England submitted to the Danish Sweyn. 

In 1066 the Normans, under Duke William, invaded land 
— —_ — om II, the on which he was =" ~ 

. ctory at — was laid at the 
mercy of William, who was crowned on Christmas-day, 1066. 
2. Sketch the character and career of William II. or Stephen. 


Stephen succeeded Hi I. on the throne of England. On 
Henry’s death he was by his partisans, accepted by 





- two kinds—one 
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the nation, and confirmed by the Pope. But attempts on behalf 
of Henry's daughter Matilda, Countess of Anjou, soon commenced 
in Normandy, in the North of England by David of Scotland, in 
Wales, and gradually in all parts of E . One of these 
arose as fast as the other was quelled, the Scots twice in- 
land, the second time being defeated at the ‘ Battle of 
’ Stephen's attempt to curb the power of the 
raised the whole ecclesiastical power the country 
against him. Before his efforts to compromise matters were 
carried —— Matilda again invaded England, and after four 
months’ war Stephen was taken prisoner and confined in Bristol 
Castle. A short time elapsed before Stephen's queen found an 
opportunity of attacking the victorious ; and, in the end, 
Stephen was released, and the war, with various fortunes, carried 
on till Matilda was forced to leave the country. This le 
over, others rose into importance, and ere Stephen had 
in reducing his rebellious vassals, the son of bis old enemy in- 
vaded England, and war was once more i But an 
arrangement was come to by which Henry, Matilda’s son, was 
declared Stephén’s successor. For about a year longer Stephen 
held the throne and died 1154. 

Stephen has been considered a noble specimen of the feudal 
lords of his time. His bravery was never tainted with cruelty, 
and the wae of civil war never made him implacable or un- 
generous. was imprudent, but he could gain and keep 
men's esteem, and the = blot upon his name is the ambition 
Se rere upon the land, for fourteen years, misery and 

esolation. 


3. What was the position of the barons in the time of Edward 
Il. ? and what was their conduct ? 


On account of Edward’s weakness for a worthless favourite 
named Piers Gaveston, the barons took up a position inimical to 
him, and demanded the banishment of the minion, The king 
unwillingly yielded, but soon the favourite was brought back. 
The barons and others appointed the ‘ Ordainers’ to reform the 
—— and agai was banished. Again he returned, 

t the barons, taking up arms, obliged him to surrender in 
a Castle, and he was beheaded b 

While Edward was wrangling with his barons, Scotland was 
preparing for the struggle for that independence which was won 
at ockburn, On Edward's return from defeat in Scotland 
he once more gave himself up to favourites, and the barons, 
assisted by the queen herself, took common cause against the 
king; who, captured in Glamorgan, was imprisoned in 
Berkeley Castle, where he was secretly murdered, 1327. 


Composition. 


Write full notes of a lesson on she oak. 


ARTICLES TO BE SEEN.—Oak-/leaf—oak-bark—picce of 
trunk—acorn—unt d leather—t a leather—picture of 
tree, for children who cannot see the real thing. 

DgsCRIPTION.—Noble object in a yore sete, “aed trees— 
ps ket great ey ee the ee ww Pack 
ground, and go a great na y in En — 

rm fren nd Terable—the other has wood 
tough, hard, durable, no insect can pierce it—age known by 
counting the rings in trunk (explain why)—-gall nuts found on 
leaves—oak tree best cut when it is over seventy or eighty years 
of fruit called acorns. 

HERE FOUND.—Grown in England, in forests bel to 
the Crown—common in Spain, France, Portugal, Russia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Scotland, Canada, India, etc. The English 
forests are—New Forest, Epping, Dean, and Sherwood. 

Uszs.—Used wherever strength and durability are required— 
especially for ships—for furniture, carvings in churches, for roofs 
—all old buildings have oak-roofs. Oak-sawdust used as one of 
the chief ingredients in d the different shades of brown and 
drab colour. Oak-bark room beat for tanning leather, for fuel 
and manure. Acorns used for “| pigs ; y eaten by 
the peasantry of this country, and still eaten in Spain and Asia 
Minor. Gail-nuts used in black. 

HisToricaAL Nores.—Venerated by the Druids—William 
Rufus met his death by an arrow glancing from an oak— 
Charles I[. concealed himself in an oak at Boscobel. 





Penmanship. . 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the wor 


an. 
rite,in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Zand 
Tenure and Agriculture in Russia. 





Euclid. 
MALES. 
(All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used. ) 
1. To bisect a given finite straight line, that is, to divide it 
into two equal parts. 
Prop. 10, Book I. 


2. Prove by means of the 15th proposition that all the angles 
made by any number of lines, meeting at one point, are together 
equal to four right angles. 

Let the three straight lines AB, BC, BD, meet at the point 
B, = angles ABC, CBD, DBA, shall be equal to four right 
ang 


é 





a 


Produce AB, CB, and DB, to E, G, and F respectively. 
Then by I.15, the — vertical angles made by the —— 
lines cutting each other are equal, t is, the angles ABT, 
FBC, CBE, on one side of AE, are equal to EBD, DBG, GBA 
on the other; and by the 13th proposition ABF, FBE, or ABF, 
FBC, CBE, are equal to two right angles; and for the same 
reason the three angles on the other side of AE are equal to two 
right angles, Therefore the angles made by ABC, CBD, DBA, 
are equal to four right angles. Hence it is evident that though 
a great number of angles be made by lines meeting in the same 
point, yet the four original right angles are sub-divided, but 
neither increased nor diminished 


_ 3. At a given ee in a given straight line, to make a recti- 


lineal angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 
Prop. 23, Book I. 


Needlework, 
FEMALES. 
One hour allowed for this exercise. 


THIRD YEAR. 


om oF fers it Mey, 1878; and Pupil Teschsra oe ond of 
Fourth Year, if apprenticed before that date. 
Three hours and a half allowed for this Paper. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1, If 25 francs are worth a sovereign, what will a person lose 
34d. — payment of a debt of £16 5s. in francs valued at 


£16 58 _ 15,600 _ 400 francs. 


oid. 39 
400 fr. at 25 fr. per £ = £16 .. he loses 5s. Ans. 


2. A man bought 296 sheep at 41 7s. 6d. each, and after pay- 
ing 7 of his for their keep exchanged them for 37 cows, 
which he sold at Ls per head. What did he gain per cent. ? 

(418 + vr of Lig) x 296 = LAP x 296 = £481 
37 cows at £15 each = £555 
.. the profiton £481 is 74 
481 : 74 :: 100 : gain p.c. 
WE = tg ADs 
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3. Find the difference betwee the present worth and the 
nominal value of a bill for £3152 138, 544. drawn October 13th 
at 4 months, and discounted December 5th at 5 per cent. 


(a) The bill is due on the 16th Feb. of ensuing year. 
From Dec. 5th till Feb. 16th there are 73 days, including 
days of grace. 
: 73 ::£5 : £1 interest on £100. 
A : 100 iy, 2 13s. 54d. : pres. val. 
£3152 13s. Sad. x $$$ = £3121 Qs. 2d. 
(4) Interest = £3152 138. 54d. x Yes X 150 = 
= £3152 13s. 54d. 
100 
= £31 10s. 67454. 
.. Nominal value 
= £3152 138. 5}d.— £31 10s, 6yyyd. = £3120 2s. 10yyigd. 
.. the diff. bet. pres. val and nominal= 
4. The three per cents. are at 84, and a 4 per cent. stock at 


98. If aman has £1000 to invest, what will be the difference 
in his income according as he purchases the one or the other ? 


Loe di 
1st income = of £1000 = 35 14 3% 
2nd ” os ” = 40 16 3%} 
diff. of income = § 1 112}. Ans. 


FEMALES, 


1. Divide ‘o11214 by 53°4, and 1121°4 by °534. 
(a) 534) "O11214 (co0o2t Ans. 
1068 
534 
534 


"534 \ 121°4 (2100 Ans. 


2. Simplify, expressing each result in a fractional and decimal 
form— cnn ene 
x 2" — 
mh AE b 
(a) 035 ; 0) orbs 
(a) ‘OISX2'I_ $x 2EXx100O_ 9 oF “9. 
035 


1000 x 10 x 35 
® Tee ine % TOLSMRSST. Aue. 
5 


3. Add 5% cwt. to 3°125 qrs., and reduce the sum to the 
decimal of a ton. 


Ans. 





54 cwt. = 22 qrs. ) 
+3125 qrs. = 3°125 J 
4)25°125 qrs. 

6°28125 cwt. 
*3140625 ton. Ans. 


=25°125 qrs. 


Grammar. 


* Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.’—MILTON. 


(a) Analyse the subordinate sentences in the above, stating 


to which class each belongs. ; 

(6) What is meant by the mood of verbs? Give examples of 
verbs in the imperative, subjunctive, and infinitive from 
the above. end 

(c) Give the sense of the above passage in simple prose 
language. 

(a) (1) ‘that would follow me,’ subord. adj, sent, attrib. to 
* mortals.’ 


£1 6s. 3h5h d. Ans. 





subject. 
incomplete predicate. 
feeble completion of ,, 
(3) ‘than ca chime (is high),’ subord. adv. sent. 
of degree. 


connective. 
enlargement of subject. 
. Subject, 
(is Aigh) ..cesevee seseeeeepredicate, 


(4) By the mood of verbs is meant the variation of form, by 
means of which we can show to the mind the mood or manner 
in which the action or fact denoted by the verb is connected in 
our thoughts with the thing that is spoken of. 

From the above ‘love’ is an example of the imperative (or 
commanding mood) ; ‘were’ of the subjunctive (or mood of 
conception) ; and ‘to climb’ of the infinitive(or mood unlimited 
by person, number, or time). . 

(¢) Those who wish ap followers must lead alife of virtue, 
for that alone is the life of true liberty. If virtue was not 
powerful enough to carry us to a land beyond the sky, heaven 
itself would come down to assist virtue. 


2. Give the meaning of the Latin prefixes ad, dis, sud, and 
show by examples how the spelling of these words is sometimes 
changed in composition. 

Ad means ‘to,’ and in composition becomes ac, af, ag, al, 
an, ap, ar, as, at; as, address, accede, affect, aggrieve, a/lege, 
annex, append, arrest, assent. 

, ie (asunder) becomes di, dif, de; as, distend, diverge, dif- 
er, uge. 

Sub (ander, after) becomes suc, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur, sus; 


as, submerge, succeed, suffice, suggest, summon, suppose, sur- 
mount, suspend. 


Geography. 


Answer either Q. 2 or Q. 3, not both, 


1. Draw a full map of Egypt, Arabia, and the Isthmus ot 
Suez, Insert the lines of latitude and longitude. 


2. Give notes of a lesson on ‘ The Caspian Sea.’ 
Notes on the ‘ CASPIAN SEA,’ 
Sketch of the Caspian to be made on the blackboard. 


Position—Lies on south-eastern boundary of Europe—Cau- 
casia on western—Persia on. southern shore—Russia on forth 
and east. 

Character—a vast salt-water lake—largest strictly inland 
expanse of water in the world—called a ‘sea’ by the ancients, 
who thought it a we of the Northern Ocean—remarkable from 
its surface being below the general level of the waters of the 
globe, and having no outlet, 

Extent—640 miles long—from 100 to 200 miles broad—covers 
an area of from 130,000 to 180,000 sq. miles, 

Feeders—principal rivers running into it—the Vo/ga (2,200 
miles), longest of European rivers—the Ural (1,150 miles), 
Terek (300 miles), Kour (550 miles), and the Afrek, 

How surplus water is got rid of—supply of rain and river 
water seems to be exactly equal to the amount evaporated— 
were this not the case an alteration of level would be the result 
—present level remains , 

Note—the Caspian Sea has no tides waters are moderately 
salt—it is shallow—stormy—of difficult navigation—and has a 
few indifferent ports. 


3. A _—— in Siberia made his escape, and travelled across 
the continent to Calcutta. Describe his journey. 


Supposing him to have reached Kiakhta, or one of the 
trading towns on the frontiers of Siberia, he might join one of 
the caravans returning from that town to or Yarkand, 
in Eastern Turkestan. To reach either of these the caravan 


capital of Kuan, thentiating rng 5 rh 


Lun, and crossing the 
passes in the Karakorum 


a 
enter : 
now in tish terri- 
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SECOND PAPER. 
Two hours and a half allowed. 
History. 


1. When and how did the House of Tudor 
throne ? A 


By the defeat and death of Richard III. at Bosworth, in 1485; 
the victor, Henry Tudor, Earl of was crowned 
the field of battle. Henry VII. was the 
fysesty, at Se with Elizabeth 
of York, he represented the two rival houses, for he himself was 
a Lancastrian, and thus he broaght about the Union of the 
Roses. 


2. Show that the power of the Commons was gaining strength 
under James 7. 


In 1604 James was reminded my Commons that he was a 
limited monarch, and that ill must pass the two Houses 
before it could be submitted to him, and that new laws could 
not be made nor old ones abolished by any other power than by 
the t of Commons, Lords, and i In the same 
Say established their right to decide contested elections, and 

they presented an Apology to the king regarding their privileges. 
The object of the Apology was to put on record a 
against misinformation delivered to his majesty, and to assert the 
Constitutional rights = ~~ of f tigh =< main- 
tained that th ese pri re) t not o! 3 
that they were eat a court p peop and that the patted orn 
of writs was without their compass, and belonged to chancery. 

The Commons, generally so tame in the early Tudor period, 
gradually gathered , and before it were awake to 
their duties and power. absolute tendency of James I. and 
his absurd theory of ‘divine right,’ led the Commons to take a 
very decided tone. 


obtain the 


3. What European nations aided the American colonies in 
the War of Independence? Explain the perilous condition of 
England at that time, 


The Americans were directly aided by the French in men and 
money. Indirectly they were assisted by the E nations 
that were at war with land during the latter years of the 
American war. Besides France, Spain and Holland were in 
arms against her. Russia, Sweden, and Denmark formed an 
armed neutrality which meant that when an opportunity offered 
they would jon her more active and aggressive neighbours. 
Notwithstanding these fearful odds against her, England, as all 
the world knows, finally triumphed. 


Penmanship. 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
— 
rite, in small band, as a specimen of copy-setting, Zand 
Tenure and Agriculture in Russia. 


Composition. 


Write from memory the substance of the passage read to you 
by the Inspector. 


Euclid. 
MALES, 
Answer two Questions, including Q. 1, if you can. 
[ All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used.] 
1, From a given point draw a line making equal angles with 
two given lines, . 
Let AB, CD be the two given lines, and E the given point, 
then if AB, CD be parallel any straight line drown from E to 


meet cD icularly will mak with them ; 
but oe tethers be proteced Seer 





Bisect the angle BFD by the straight line FG. 





From E draw EHG perpendicular to FG, and produce it to 
meetFB in K. EHK shall makeequal angles with AB, CD, that 
i es KFG, HFG are equal by construction, 

The side FG is also common 
FG. .. the two triangles (I. 26) 
in every respect, and therefore the angle FRG is equal 
Fe a ame ae plant 
tween i ce jot 
a ae 4 


2. If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines, it 
makes the alternate les equal to one another; and the ex- 
terior le equal to the interior and opposite upon the same 
side ; likewise, the two interior angles upon the same side 
together equal to two right angles. 


Prop. 29, Bk. I. 


3- Equal triangles upon the same base and upon the sameside 
of it are between the same parallels. 


Prop. 39, Bk. I. 
Algebra. 


MALES, 


1. Prove that a xa*=a"+"; m and # being any positive 
whole numbers. 
Resolve x? — 3.x +2 into factors. 
(2) Since a? is the same as a x a 
and a’ is the same as ax axa 
then a® x a? =(ax axa) x (ax a) 
=m axaxaxaxa 
= a’ according to usual definition respect- 
ing indices, 
= ait* 
to m factors xa Xa 
to (m+ 2) factors, 
=a™+* according to usual definition respecting 
indices. Q.E.D. 


to » factors, 


(2) x? = 3x+2= (x-1)(x-2). Ans, 


2. Find the L. c. M. of 6 (a — aé*) and 16 (a - 4), 
Their G. C. M, = 2(a—0) 
» LC. M. = 6(a%—ad*) x 16(a*- P) 





2(a-—o 
= 3ab x 16(a* - ) 
= 48a(a*- 4°) Ans, 


3. Solve the equations :— 
(1) SE=P~ WETS _S*-7 
14 85 35 
1 I I 
©) S-s+7ea"s 
(1) Clearing of fractions 255.x — §95 - 238x + 70=170x - 238 
255% ~ 238% ~ 1707 = 595 — 70 - 238 
153*= — 287 
2=- It}. Ans. 
(2) Clearing of fractions 7.x - 2° - 627+ 25 =42-134+2" 
Collecting 13x=42 
+= 3. Ans. 


Needlework. 


FEMALES, 
One hour allowed for this Exercise. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
Becher et 
Pifth Year, if apprenticed before dale, 

Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES. 


1. The sum of 11s. 1}d. was divided among four persons in 
the ratios of 4, 4, +, 4. What was the share of each? 


£444} + pm OSH 140t 1204 10S 





= $43 sum of shares. 


t 3s._6d. st. Ans. 


2s. 11d. 2nd. Ans. 


b 
¢ (PES 1ed24 2S"d_— ord. Ans. 
i) Bae ath Avs 


2. What ought to be the price of £100 of bank stock which 
pays a dividend of 10} per cent. in order that it may pay 44 per 
cent. on the money invested ? 

£44 : £10}:: £100 : price of stock. 


100 x 21 


L—~, = £233 6.84. Ans. 


3- If I lend a sum of money to a friend at 43 - cent. simple 
interest, and he return me £877 12s. 6d. at the end of four 
years, what is the amount of the loan ? 


Amount of £100 for 4 years at 4} per cent. = £119. 
.. 119 : 100 :: £877% : amount of loan. 


eT a £737 tos. Ans. 


8x 119 


4. Asells goods to B for £115 19s. 2d. and gains 10 per 
cent. on the price he originally paid for them. B sells the same 
goods again, and loses 10 per cent. At what price did A buy 
the goods, and at what price did B sell them? 

(a) £110 : 100:: £115 19s. 2d. : price A paid. 

. 2d. 
fa nO ad tos 8s ad. Ans. 
(4) £100 : £90 :: £115 19s. 2d. : B's selling price. 
£us 19s. 2d. x90 __ 


700 = £104 6s. 3d. Ans. 


FEMALES. 


1. Find the simple interest and the amount of £106 13s. 4d. 
from June 15, 1882, to September 18, 1382, at 44 per cent. ? 


No. of days from June 15th to Sept. 18th 
; , =15+31+31+18=95. 
anf 9 4 
Interest = £106} x 365 * 100 
_ 320% _95%9 
3 X 365 x 200 
Ry i 4s. t1$id. Ans. 
“. Amount = £106 13s. 4d.+ 41 4s. 11} $d. = £107 18s, 34d. 


2. If four men can earn £15 in 20 days, how many men will 
earn 10 guineas in 7 days? 


£15: £10)»: 4 men: 
» Sas : ly 724 men:? 
4 menx 10}X20_¢ oo ans 

15x7 ~ —— » 


3- If 3°75 yards of cloth cost £3°825, what will 38 yards, 2 qrs. 
3 nails cost? 


32 yards : 38}} yards:: £3825 :? 
£37825 x6 67°6 
3 5% 9 283 Tr = £39°46125 


= £30 9s. 2y54. Ans. 
4. A ae bade alt ia Stes, and B in dams, working 


11 hours a day ; find in what A and B can it together, 
working 10 hours a day? ages : 











A and B do $+ or }} in a day of 11 hours. 
ee oneatie 
wnsle ta 


hours x 
ee 


Grammar. 


1. *Seeke the good of others, but de not in bondage to th 
faces or fancies ; for that is but facilitie or softness ; h 
an honest minde prisoner. Neither give thou A‘sop’s a 
who be detter pleased, and happier if he had 
ley-corne.’-—BACON. 


(a) Give.an example from the above of a compound and 
ppt hare and define what a compound 
what a complex sentence is. 


(a) (1) ‘ Seeke the good of others, but ,be not in bondage to 
their faces or fancies,’ isa compound sentence. ‘Neither give 
thou AZsop’s cock a gemme who would be better pleased Phe 
had had a barley-corne,’ is a complex sentence, 


(2) A compound sentence is composed of two or more co- 
ordinate principal sentences. 


A complex sentence while containing but one principal sub- 
ject, and one principal predicate, has two or more finite verbs. 


(6), Seeke—irreg. trans. verb, seek, sough?, sought, imper, pres. 
indef., 2nd pers. sing. agr, wide shy Yohew) , 
others—indef, pron., com., plur., obj., gov. by ‘ of.’ 
de—irreg, intrans. verb., am, was, deen, imper., pres. 
indef,, 2nd pers. sing., agr. with (thou.) 
that—demonst. adj. pron., 3rd pers. sing., neut., nom., 
subj. of ‘ is.’ 
but—adv. mod. ‘is.’ 
facilitie—abstr. noun, neut. sing. nom., after ‘is.’ 
which—simple rel. pron., 3rd pers. sing. nom,, subj. of 
‘taketh’ 
prisoner—com, noun. neut. sing., obj. by ‘ taketh.’ 
dctter—adv. comp. deg., mod. ‘ pleased.’ 
pleased—complete part. of reg. verb. please, qual. ‘who,’ 
had—complete part. of irreg. verb, have, had, had, form- 
ing with ‘had’ the pluperf. indic. 


(c) The passage belongs to that period of ish Literature 
called the ‘ Age of Elizabeth’ (1 sre 1616). It differs from the 
English of the present time in spelling, and . Seeke, 
minde, corne, are now spelt without the fi 

with y instead of ze, and is never used now in the same sense asin 
the above. Gemme has lost the final me, and we would consider 
‘who’ too far from its antecedent. Modern English would have 
made the arrangement much less stiff, much simpler and 
clearer. 


2. What are the Latin words from which the estat | names 

of places are derived :—Chester, Stratford, Fossbury? Give 

the momen cae Latin word, and mention any other names 

of places (that may occur to you) which are derived from the 
e 


same. 

From castra (a camp) come Chester, Lancaster, Worcester, 
Leicester. 

From strata (& street) come Stratford, Stratton, Strad- 


brook. 
From fossa (a ditch) come Fossbury, Fossdyke, Fossway. 


Geography. 
Answer either Q. 2 or Q. 3. 
1. Draw a full map of t, Arabia, and the Isthmus of 
Suez. Insert the lines of la and longitude. 


2. Give notes of a lesson on ‘ A Voyage from Buenos Ayres to 
Lima.’ 


N.B.—Do not waste time on introduction. 
Map of Voyage to be sketched om blackboard as the lesson 
proceeds. 


Patra ye ng hyd. tg 
tr H ’ ’ 
tallow, and wool, doen the-cettlegileh ememman.the 

—Monte Video, on northern shore of the same estuary, 
a trade.—LZstuary of La Plata, about 180. miles long, 
and 130 miles broad at its mouth.—Leaving the La Plata, our 
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ants are ~—_ en ay 
west coast of Pa’ we 
of which is Wellington Island. 
abundance of cattle.-—On the coast of Chili we pass Conception, 
and further north Valparaiso, a flourishing town, the centre of a 
ehh tallow, hides, etc., and a wae another port of 
with mineral exports, ially copper.—/uan Fer- 
nandes, ite Val iso, was the island elle abel 
itary life, and thus was the original of 
* Robinson Crusoe,’—Proceeding northwards the next im t 
place is Arica, the outlet for the produce of Bolivia.—Close to 
this port lies the island of Guano, from which manure is ob- 
tained.—Our course now lies in a north-westerly direction till 
we arrive at Ca//ao, the port of Lima, the capital of Peru, which 
lies six miles from the coast.—A short distance south of this are 
the Chinca Islands, noted for guano deposits. 


3. Name six important towns in the United States, and 
describe the situation and character of each. 


New Yor’ is situated on Manhattan Island, at the confluence 
of the Hudson and East River. The city is in form, 
and traversed by regular and handsome streets, largest of 
which is the famous Broadway. New York is the chief com- 
mercial emporium of the New World. Brooklyn, on the 
opposite shore of the Hudson, is regarded as a su of the 


city. 

Philadelphia, at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, formerly the capital of the United States, is the second city 
in the Union in regard to population and importance. 

St. Louis, a large and growing city on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, 1,200 miles above the mouth of the river, is the 
centre of the overland trade with Mexico, and an important 
military station. 

Chicago, situated on Lake Michigan, in the heart of the great 
grain-producing States, is one of the largest grain markets in 
the world. It is also the great shipping d¢fé: of an immense 
fertile region. 

Cincinnati is admirably situated in re to commercial 
facilities, and carries on an immense traffic by means of its river, 
canal, and railway communications. 

New Orleans, on the left bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles 
from its mouth, is by far the most important in the vast river- 
basin in which it is situated, possesses unrivalled advantages for 
a —_ and, next to New York, is the principal emporium 
of nion. 


SECOND PAPER. 
Two hours and a half allowed. 
History. 


1. How did William the Lion fall into the Hands of Henry 
II, and upon what terms did he obtain release ? 


the revolt of the English baronage in the reign of 
Henry I1., William the Lion, to assist them, laid siege to Aln- 
wick Castle. He was ised by Glanville, one of Henry’s 
generals, and captured. illiam was not released until he con- 
sented to hold his crown of Henry and his heirs. The prelates 
and lords of Scotland did to Henry as to their direct 
lord, and a right of a in all Scotch causes was allowed to 
the superior court of the English suzerain. 


2. In 1798, how came English and French to be fighting in 
Egypt? Give some account of the battle of Alenandeis. ag 


Napoleon's ambition led him to form a grand scheme for the 
conquest of our i in India; and as Egypt was, and 
still is, the key to the of that country, he ied a force 
at Alexandria. His fleet destroyed by Nelson in Aboukir 
Bay, Nap: Jeon left a portion of his forces in t,and marched 
into Syrie. The army left behind was ed by Sir Ralph 
Aberersmby. In the face of a tremendous fire from two 
» eo eras — a — ot ble ee 
the as well as a num guns, Sir 
landed his men ; who, according to orders, did ea den 
but charged with the bayonet the enemy stationed on the 
heights, put them to flight, and seized their cannon, About a 





fortnight after the landing was effected was fought the decisive 
battle of a Scag A gee after a a: oy an 
protracted strugg tish were victorious, the Fren 
General forced to retreat with a loss of between three and 
four thi men. The loss of the British was also heavy, and 
this was the last field of the victor, for Sir Ralph Abercromby 
received his death-wound. 


3. When did the First Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland assemble, and how was it composed ? 


The First Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
assembled on the tst of January, 1801. To the House of Com- 
mons England sent Wales 27, Ireland 100, and Scotland 
45 members. To the House of Lords Ireland sent 28 temporal 
and 4 Dee Scotland, 16 temporal; England, about 400 
temporal and spiritual peers. 

Penmanship. 

Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Egyptian. 

Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Land 
Tenure and Agriculture in Russia. 


Composition. 


Write a short essay on Fables and their uses. (Lllustrate the 
subject by giving any fable you canremember.) ° 


FABLES AND THEIR USES, 


In a general sense fables mean fictitious narratives, but they 
also mean more particularly a species of composition, consisting 
of short fictitious tales, written for the purpose of teaching some 
moral truth or precept. The fable is sometimes divided into 
two kinds, the jable proper and the parable. The parable nar- 
rates some incident which, although it may not have happened 
exactly as the narrator supposes, yet could have happened, there 
pose. oom bs ible or improbable in it. The fable proper. 
on the other , relates facts which are evidently untrue, and 
could not have happened ; such as animals, or even inanimate 
things — which serve as comparisons for the actions 
of men. The fable embodies a moral in a special case ; this is 
invested with reality, and narrated as a story, which suggests the 
moral at once. us the well-known story of ‘The Man and 
the Bundle of Sticks’ embodies a moral truth, namely, the 
PoMany of the fables Apol th led 

Man e per, or Apologues as they are called, 
turn oon the actions oan pe of animals. This 
practice has evidently risen out of the circumstance that the 
animals chosen have a certain fixed character; as the cunning of 
the fox, the strength of the lion, the meekness of the Jamb. 

When a fable is lengthened intu details, so as to form long 
and sustained comparison, it is called an Allegory. 


Euclid. 
MALES. 
Answer two Questions, including Q.\ (if possible). 
[All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used. ] 
1. The straight line which joins the middle points of two sides 
of a triangle is equal to half the bese. 


Let the sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC be bisected respec- 
Sey S DRS eee then DE shall be equal to half the 


A 





Join BE, DC. 
Because AD=DB and the triangles ADE, BDE have the 


common vertex E (that is, are between the same paralle!s) then 
the triangle ADE =the triangle BDE. 
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For the same reason the triangle ADE=the triangle CDE 
and." the triangle BDE=the tria ma CED. 

But the equal triangles BDE, CDE being upon the same base 
= must be between the same parallels. ..DE is parallel to 


In the same manner it may be shown that if BC be bisected 
in F, DF is parallel to AC. 
Now since DE is parallel to FC and DF to EC, DFEC is a 
parallelogram, and DE=FC, that is, ‘half the base. — 
Q. E. D. 


2, If there be two straight lines, one of which is divided into 
any number of parts ; the rectangle contained by the two straight 
lines, is equal to the rectangles contained by the undivided line 
and the several parts of the divided line. 


Prop. 1, Bk. II. 


3. If a straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also 
into two unequal parts ; the rectangle contained by the unequal 
parts, together with the square on the line between the points of 
section, is equal to the square on half the line. 


Prop. 5, Bk. II. 


Algebra. 
MALES. 


1. Prove that the L.c.M. of two expressions is their product 
divided by their G.c.M. 


Show that 2a + 36+c is the G.c.M. of ab + 2a? — 34? - 4bc-ac-<* 
and gac + 2a* — §a6+- 4c? + 8dc - 123°. 

(a) Let A and B denote the two expressions and D their 
greatest Common measure, 

Suppose A=aD and B=dD. 

Then from the nature of the greatest common measure a and 4 
have no common factor, and therefore their least common multiple 
is ad, 

Hence the expression of lowest dimensions which is divisible 
by aD andéD is adD. if 

B 


4D=AS=Ba=— 
And adD= Ad D 


That is the L.c.M. of two expressions is their product divided 
by their G.c.M. . Q. E. D. 


(4) Since ab + 2a? — 36° - 4bc -ac— + 2a+36+c=a-—b-c 

and gac + 2a — Sab + 4c° + Sbc — 120° + 2a+36+c=a-4b+40. 

There being no factor: common to a—é-c, and a-46+4¢, 
then 2a + 34+c must be the G.c M. . E. D. 


2 deen, ae 
x’ 1-2x’ 4x*-1° 
The L.c.p. =x(4.7? -1). 


2. Add 


2(4x? - 1) + 3(-2x-1)e+(3-2x)x_ 82x" -2- 6x? - 3x + 3x - 227 
34 x(4x*- 1) . 4xi—x 
-2 
= arieg ; 
Tw 
“x — 40 
3-. Solve the equations :— 
(1) bates 
21y — 13% =132 
x +3 
(2) 5437 
(1) 45x+8y=350, or 945.c + 168y=7350 
— 13x + 21y=132, or — 1047 + RMSy= 1056 
by subtraction 1049. 0294 
x & Ans. 
Io Ans, 


=29 





Hence y 


x +3 
(2) z43* 2 
clearing of fractions, x* + x*+6x+9=2927°+8-7x 
clearing off decimals, tox + 10x* + 60x +90=29.' + 87x 
collecting, gx*+27x=90 
dividing by 9 and transposing, x°+3x-10= 0 
factorizing (x+5)(x-2)= 0 
*x+5=0o0r x-2=0 
e=~—Sorx=2 Ans. 


= 29 





Mensuration. 


1. The area of a map, which is on the scale of en inch to a 
mile is 4 sq. ft. 4 sq. inches; required the number of acres 
represente?, 

4 sq. ft. 4 sq. in. = 580 sq. in. 
580 sq. in, represent 580 sq. miles. 
1 sq. mile=640 ac. .*. §80 sq. miles = 580 x 640 
= 371,200 acres. Ans. 


2. Aroad runs round a circular piece of ground ; the outer 
circum/‘erence is 600 ft. and the inner 480 ft, ; find the breadth 
of the road. 


If the circumference = 3} times the diameter, 
then diameter of outer circle == 600 ft. + Y=+49° ft. 


and » inner ,, =480 ft.+%= i 
.*. diff. of diameters 


» radii = ‘Sf 
= 197 ft breadth of 


” ” 
road. 


Needlework. 
FEMALES, 


One hour allowed for this Exercise. 
_—— 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR MIDDLE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Tue Finsspury TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


THE opinion that some special preparation is needed 
for the training of those whose intention it is to be- 
come masters in middle and higher schools has been 
rapidly gaining ground among all who have to do 
with practical education. It isa general complaint 
among head-masters that a large portion of their own 
time is absorbed in training their assistants, and that 
their assistants, for the first year or more, are only 
half effective. All other leading countries have made 
provision for training teachers above the elementary 
grade. England alone has no superior normal schoo! 
for men, either public or private, and only two for 
women. 

It was from a knowledge of this deficiency that, on 
the 11th of last May, a private meeting was held at 
the Middle-Class Schools, Cowper Street, City Road, 
E.C., to consider a scheme for a training college for 
schoolmasters, to be conducted on the same system 
as that which has been carried out with such success 
at the Bishopsgate Training College for Women. 

A provisional committee was formed ; the approval 
and support of a considerable number of head-masters 
and heads of colleges was obtained, and a public meet- 
ing was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on June 
28th, the Earl of Morley taking the chair. 

At this meeting it was stated that the Rev. W. 
Rogers, and the Corporation of the Middle-Class 
Schools, Cowper Street, had offered their schools as a 
model and practising school, and that Dr. Wormell, 
the head-master, had promised to co-operate. It was 
further resolved that a Guarantee Fund of not less 
than £1000 be raised to meet the estimated expenses 
of the first three years, during which the college 
could not be expected to be self-supporting. 

The committee have since then received promises 
of support sufficient to justify them in appointing a 


2L 
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principal, and announcing that the college would be 
shortly opened. H. Courthope Bowen, Esq., M.A., 
lately head-maste: of the Grocers’ Company’s schools, 
has been appointed principal—an excellent choice, by 
the way—and it is proposed to begin work in January. 

The list of the council of management, we notice, 
contains the names of many of the most prominent 
educationists of the day, and includes those of the 
head-masters of Rugby, Uppingham, Clifton, Marl- 
borough, Charterhouse, University College School, 
Walthamstow Forest School, Cranleigh County School, 
Winchester College, and the Cowper Street Middle- 
Class Schools. 

Under the auspices and patronage of such an influ- 
ential committee the college can hardly fail to prove 
a great success. 

The course of study will be mainly practical ; 
consisting of (a2) Model and Criticism Lessons, and 
(4) actual work in school classes for a certain number 
of hours weekly, under the direction of the principal. 


Students will be specially prepared for the Examina- | 


tion of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, or for the Teachers’ Diploma of 
the University of London ; and classes will be held to 
enable those who have not a degree to obtain such 
degree or certificate as is required by the two 
universities. 

Some of the lectures given in the college are open 
to outside students, who are engaged in teaching. 
Permission to attend must be obtained from the Prin- 
cipal, The Schools, Cowper Street, City Road, London, 
E.C., by whom also information respecting the En- 
trance Examinations, Forms of Entry, will be supplied. 

We may add that the cost of tuition at the college 
is £24 yearly, payable in £8 instalments, at the 
commencement of each of the three terms into which 
the college year is divided. 

For fuller particulars concerning the Examination 
of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University 
of Cambridge, mentioned above, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Oscar Browning, Secretary to the Syn- 
dicate, King’s College, Cambridge. Information re- 
specting the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of 
London may be obtained on application to ‘The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, W.’ 

—_9——— 


Publications Rebietoed. 


The Drama as an Element of Education. 
By Capt. Dumaresq de C. Bisson. London: 
Sunpkin and Marshall. 

This is an essay read at Westminster before a large 
assembly of eminent personages interested in educational 
questions and the higher development of the Drama, and 
is dedicated by its author to Mr. Henry Irving. It 
appears to have been published by request of the dis- 
tinguished audience mainly with the view of bringing 
into prominent notice ‘the Dumaresq Edition of Shak- 
spere,’ two of the plays, ‘Julius Cesar’ and ‘Kin 
Lear, being already published with the notes of S. T. 
Coleridge, and ‘ authorized for use at colleges and schools 
and the Boards of Military Examination.’ The essay is 
a fair resumé of, first, the influence of the Drama on 
national character, wherein the writer es that Rome’s 
decadence might have been more or less arrested if, 
instead of the brutalizing sports of the Coliseum, the 
ing amusements of the theatre had been 


more humanizin 
substituted ; and that Spain would have never fallen so 


farces rather than with bull-fights and awfos-da-fe. The 
second portion gives in detail the and of 
English Drama, from Udal and upto 

whose life and writings are given in part three. ‘We may 
note as a curiosity of literature that Herr an 
eminent Teutonic Shaksperian scholar, identifies 
Semoun lin getemen et Sha inne a6 Sam — 
her name in signifying ‘the unfortunate.’ The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with Captain 
Bisson’s introductory notices of several schools and 
colleges to which he stands ; and some stanzas 
by his friend Roscoe Morgan on ‘The ’s Return 
from Mentone,’ and ‘The Persecution the Jews in 
Russia.’ It may, by the bye, be worth mention, 
that Mentoné is more properly, after the Italian, pro- 
nounced with the final e (as if rhyming with ‘ stoney’), 
and not as if the French Mentone, rhyming it as Mr. 
Morgan does with ‘thrown.’ 


‘The Midland’ Algebra. Part I., for Stage I. 
Code, 1882-3. London: John Marshall and Co. 
Birmingham and Leicester: Midland Educa- 
tional Co. 

As its title shows, this little text-book has been pre- 

_ to meet the requirements of the New Code Specific 

ubject in Algebra, Stage I., and a careful perusal shows 
that its aim has been carried out in a very efficient 
manner. oe adopted is, we are con- 
fident, the only one likely to be successful in school work. 

It is to seek to impress on the learner’s mind every 

fresh fact that occurs in the shape of definition, sign, or 

rule, by means of numerous well-chosen examples and 
exercises. Almost every definition has its own exercise, 
and the examples given therein are copious and well 
chosen. The fact that no less than twenty-three exercises, 
besides numerous examples and miscellaneous questions, 
are given on the thirty-four sections of explanatory matter 
of which the book consists, will show how completely this 
method has been carried out. The simple way in which 
the raison détre of the rules of signs in addition and 
subtraction is explained, deserves particular mention. In 
simple and by the use of appropriate examples, 
this diffi , 80 often an obscure t to young alge- 
braists, is so clearly expressed as to be readily understood 
by any child of ordinary intelligence. 

The answers are embodied in a separate book. 


‘The Midland’ Algebraic Test Cards. Stage 
I. London: J. Marshall and Co. Birmingham 
and Leicester; Midland Educational Co. 


This set is based on the text-book referred to above, 
and to those who use it (and we feel sure they will be 
many) will prove most serviceable. The examples are 
carefully graduated, and deal most exhaustively with all 
points met with in that portion of Elementary Algebra 
covered by the text-book. We think that some of the 
sums are a trifle difficult, but no doubt these have been 
inserted y by the compiler from a knowledge that 
those who take in this specific subject will not be d ds. 
The cards are clearly printed en stout cards and enclosed 
in a serviceable cloth-covered case, 


New Light through Old Windows. 
son Gow. London: Blackie and Son. 


This series of eight tales, designed to illustrate some 
fables of AZsop, are rather grave than gay, and more use- 
ful as cautionary examples for g men than pleasin 
to children. We have no right, however, to judge 
juvenile books by the standard of — amusement, 
and acknowledge the value of the lessons conveyed by 
Mr. Gow’s stories. That of ‘The Mother’s Choice’ will 

haps induce reckless youths to pause in the career of 
folly in which the mania for betting now largely enters. 
‘ The Jay in Borrowed Plumes’ is a story of school-boys’ 


By Greg- 





low if the people had been entertained with plays and 


plagiarism, in which the honest lad is wrongly blamed 
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and the copyist at first commended. Of course truth 
comes out at last, and honest industry meets with its re- 
ward, while the artful trickster has to sneak off. Every 
a ‘points a moral’ indicated by the prefixed 


The Ball of Fortune. By Charles Pearce. Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son. 


Messrs. Blackie take time by the forelock in dating this 
book 1883. This will not, however, prevent the reader 
being interested in this little novel, which is very read- 
able, full of incident, smart in dialogue, and with a dra- 
matic though perfectly natural ending., It would be un- 
fair to describe fully what the ball of fortune is, other than 
that it is a real ball, and which is dexterously out 
of the hands of clever but unprincipled rogues. Their 
schemes and the straightforward h of the hero are 
cleverly portrayed. printing, binding, and ilbustra- 
tions all deserve praise. 


The Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-Be ; and 


other Stories. By Alice Corkran. London: 
Blackie and Son. 


The Christmas holidays will be not unprofitably spent 
by children if they have such capital books as this to read. 
Artfully throwing school aside under the fancy of laughing 
at the multiplication table and similar inflictions in the 
way Of LEARNING, little ones are amused and beguiled 
into associating knowledge with pleasure. Their childish 
fairy-love is appealed to by introducing Cinderella, Red 
Riding Hood, and the rest of the goodly company into the 
narrative of adventures. Little Dodo is taken by Robin- 
son Crusoe to his island, and there visits the house of the 
Three Bears, who threaten to eat her—all make-believe, 
you know—and then Robinson Crusoe comes to rescue 

er ; and then she makes friends with the Bears ; and 
then Mother Goose comes with a letter for everybody, 
and then, and then, and so on, to the end of the rapidly- 


chamging kaleidoscope that will delight youthful 
readers. 


Our Dolly. By Mrs. C. A. Read. London: 
Blackie and Son. 


Our Dolly is not a wax or wooden figure —far from it. 
She is a little girl, and a nice little girl too, who now and 
then makes mistakes as all girls and boys «jo, but who 
tries to do her best. She sees many things that every 
boy and girl may see, and of which we are told just 
enough to interest us but not totire us. Mrs. Read knoweth 
well the ways of childhood. The printing is good, the 
illustrations excellent, and the binding pretty. 


Fairy Fancy. By Mrs. C. A. Read. London: 
Blackie and Son. : 


Under the guise of a little fairy, with whose autobio- 
graphy the reader at once becomes identified, we are led 
through pleasant tales of animals and their amusing ad- 
ventures, in which a knowing raven, Toph, a out- 
wits a cleverdog and an equally artful pussy. Fromanimals 
we are led to pleasing persona among whom is an at- 
tractive youth named Ernest, who becomes a famous 
violinist and composer. All is pleasant, nice reading, 
with a little knowledge of nat history and other dry 
matters gently introduced and thus divested of dryness. 
The book is we!l printed, well bound, and well illustrated. 
The frontispiece is a pretty coloured, or rather delicately 
tinted, picture of a little girl, and the usual rather ugly but 
yet benevolently-disposed old woman, whose acquaintance 
we advise the reader to make. 


Nat the Naturalist. By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
London : Blackie and Son. 
Scott gave us a — deal of history in fiction, and aiso 
with it some considerable fiction in history. Geography 
and the most salient features of natural history are by no 





means toe taught by — of travel owe ad- 
venture. is the us is an —— 1 
men, The early taste of a schoolboy in direction is 
shown by his preferring to spend his half-holidays on 
Clapham Common ae efts and lizards, and to 
catch the bright sticklebacks in the ponds. Thusbegin- 
ning, Mr. Fenn carries his eye oe pleasant 
fields of foreign adventure, in which natural history forms 
the most prominent feature. Touches of humour are intro- 
duced in the character of a black companion. We are 


taken to the Eastern Archipelago, among bright-coloured 
birds, big snakes, and lots of 


Brother and Sister. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
London : Blackie and Son. 

This novel for youthful readers tells us of the ‘ uses of 
adversity’ in a manner’that will both interest and edify. 
Tom, the hero, is left with his family in straitened cir- 
cumstances by the failure of his father in business. He 
is taken in hand by a merchant; tempted by an artful 
fellow-clerk ; maintains his simple int ; and makes 
his way step by step in the path of successful effort. Such 
a course has been often told, but is nevertheless an ever- 
welcome tale, especially when detailed so interestingly as 
this is by Mrs. Lysaght. The book is in all respects 
well got up. 


Facing Death. By G. A. Henty. London and 
Glasgow : Blackie and Son. 

A spiritedly-written tale of the coal-mines, whereof one, 
Jack Simpson, is the hero throughout, in the midst of 
such antagonistic elements as strikes, explosions, dog- 
fights, man-fights, riots, mine” incarcerations, hard times, 
and other usual incidents of Stokebridge and its brutal- 
ized inhabitants. Of course, Jack is the perfect contrast 
throughout to all his bad surroundings ; and as the gee 
boy, the strong man, the night-school scholar, the local 
civilizer, and ultimately the new manager, and the happy 
bridegroom, fulfils every phase of this melodrama of low 
life in its coarsest form, by being justly rewarded in the 
compensation of final success accorded to pluck, prin- 
ciple, and perseverance. Just the book for boys. 


Under Drake’s Flag. -By G. A. Henty, London 
and Glasgow : Blackie and Son, 

This is another of the beautifully a! up ‘ New Series 
for the Young,’ issued by Messrs. kie, and by the 
same author as in our last notice. Being a graphic pie 
of English history, it practically teaches what life was like 
in our land and on our seas in 1572 and thereafter, and 
is full of military and maritime exploit sufficient to charm 
‘a whole wilderness of’ school-boys, to whom Sir Francis 
Drake and his patriotic adventures have been a source of 
rejoicing and a fountain of courageous inspiration now for 
several generatiéns. The volume is in this respect per- 
fectly recommendable, and if somewhat too sensational 
in parts for the ordinary prose of common life, is perhaps 
thereby all the better fitted for the juvenile readers who 
will delight in its ornate pages. 


In the King’s Name. By G. Manville Fenn. 
London and Glasgow : Blackie and Son. 

Of the least of pretty books lately sent to us for notice 
by the enterprising house of Blackie, this is perhaps the 
best in a literary point of view, the author having long 
achieved success as a writer who knows how to combine 
humour-with incident. This ‘ Cruise of the Kestrel,’ the 
second title of the book, ts a record of smugglers and ex- 
cisemen in Jacobite times, touching incidentally u 
the exciting times of Charles Edward after Culloden, 
wherein ‘the brave sailor, Captain Hilary Leigh, does 
many gallant acts for his eg a se ra in the King’s 
Name.’ All Messrs. Blackie’s pu ions in this series 
are beautifully illustrated and appropriately bound with 
great taste and cost in decoration. They are just the 
books for prizes at school, or presents te the bepeiat 
Christmas. 
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Elements of Morality, in Easy Lessons, for 
Home and School Teaching. By Mrs. 
Charles Bray. London: Longmans. 


This little book, paragraphed in orderly fashion, and 
each chapter epilogued with questions to rivet every 
sentence on the infant mind, may have its good uses in 
the younger classes of school or nursery, especially as it 
is interspersed with anecdotes and illustrations. But for 
deeper thinkers and higher scholars Moralities are the 
fruits which spring entirely from the 4 my of Religion, 
and it is not until we come to the last few pages that we 
are referred to our ‘Union with the Unseen.’ The 
surest growth of good morals will follow on a dressing of 
the root with all feart-diligence ; works being dependent 
upon faith, and a true life here growing from the direct 
hope of the Better Life hereafter. The building up of 
Morality as a house on the sand is a mere Aristotelian 
process : Paul and John lay the foundations more truly 
and more surély in faith, hope, and charity. However, 
while we say this, we *have no desire to disparage the 
very pleasant and suggestive booklet thus recently pro- 
duced by a well-known authoress. 


Health Lectures for the People. 5th Series. 
London and Manchester : John Heywood. 


These lectures are issued by the Committee of 
the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. 
This Association has taken advantage of the col- 
lection of large bodies of work-people after their 
mid-day meal, and arranged to give them the lectures 
now collected in the book before us. The lectures are, 
without exception, well written, and in such a simple and 
yet scientific style, as to ensure a good reception, not only 
among those for whom they were originally intended, 
but among a much larger circle of readers. 

Each lecture deals with one or more of the preventible 
class of diseases, and discusses the means of preventing it ; 
the only —— to this rule being the lecture by Dr. 
Ashby on ‘ Infant Feeding in Relation to Infant Mortality. 
We are glad that an exception has been made in favour 
of this subject. It is dealt with very ably, and the 
causes and means of removing the excessive mortality 
among children are given in detail. 

The inclusion of a lecture on Consumption in a course 
devoted to preventible diseases is especially appropriate, 
inasmuch as Koch's résearches on Tubercle, the publica- 
tion of which is of a later date than the lecture in question, 
go very far towards proving that consumption is due to 
definite microscopic organisms like other infectious com- 
plaints. Be this as it may, the practical lesson stated in 
this lecture, enforcing cleanliness and ventilation as pre- 
ventatives, remains equally pertinent. 

In the lecture on Scarlet Fever we are especially glad 
to see the following sentence :—‘ However slight the 
case may be, the same care must be taken in dealing with 
it, for it is found by bitter experience that the mildest 
form in one person may communicate the most fatal form 
of the disease to another ; and also that most dreaded 
complication, dropsy, follows actually oftener on mild 
attacks than on severe ones.’ This statement cannot be 
too strongly recommended to the careful notice of all 
parents and teachers. 

The unfortunate mistake made by the general public, 
in supposing that scarlatina and scarlet fever are two 
different diseases, is exposed in the same lecture. We 
quite agree that ‘ the use of the word scarlatina, by giving 
to the attendants on a case a sense of false security, 
become a source of positive danger, and it would be well 
if the word dropped out of our language altogether.’ 

The lecture on diseases produced by Drink is perhaps 
the least satisfactory of the series. Drink is a most 


potent and fertile source of disease; but surely the 
nuiltber of actual diseases produced through its baneful 
influence is so 


t as to require no additions from a 





somewhat imperfect ; and the numerous nervous diseases 
due to alcoholic excess are left for a future lecture. 
Fevers in general form the subject of a very good 
lecture. The description of Pasteur’s experiments on the 
Bacillus, to which Splenic Fever is due, stops short at the 
most interesting point. Just sufficient detail is given to 
whet one’s appetite, We are told that Pasteur discovered 
the method by which thousands of cattle are yearly 
saved from disease and death ; but we are left in the 
dark as to the process by which this is accomplished. 
The next lecture appears under the title of Small-pox 
and Vaccination. e wish this lecture were published 
separately and distributed everywhere. It clearly states 
the facts of this vexed question; and without over- 
burdening the subject with figures, gives a masterly 
and most conclusive statement of the superlative value 
of vaccination. 
‘Colds and their Consequences’ are dwelt on by Dr. 
Dreschfield in a very ey | and valuable lecture. 
The series is completed by lectures on ‘ Measles and 
Whooping Cough,’ ‘Typhus and Typhoid ;’ the whole 
forming a most interesting and valuable course. 
We cannot too strongly recommend the book. Teachers 
will find much matter of great importance in their rela- 
tion to their pupils as well as in private life. 
The book is well printed, is very free from printers’ 
errors, and is bound in a gay cover, having a pictorial 
representation of the four at requisites for good 
health—cleanliness, good food, healthy homes, and pure 
air. 


Winners in Life’s Race; or, the Great Back- 
boned Family. By Miss A. B. Buckley. 
Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 


This work is intended to supply a sequel to another 
charming book by the same authoress, entitled ‘ Life and 
her Children.’ 

It is written in an easy and most interesting style, and 
if we are not mistaken will form a very popuiar gift- 
book for ayo oe boys and girls. It is an elegant 
book, very profusely illustrated, and will be welcomed 
not only by the young, but by all who enjoy a fresh and 
glowing account of the beauties of animal life. 

In a pleasant way we are introduced to vertebrate 
animals in general, and the gradations in complexity of 
structure which they manifest are skilfully described. 

As the title indicates, the history of vertebrate animals 
is worked out from the evolutionist standpoint ; and the 
law of the survival of the fittest is accepted in its 
entirety. 

This, however, does not in any sense render the book 
unfit for perusal by any youth, as the following extract 
to some extent shows :—‘ There was growing up among 
us that patient lover and searcher after truth, Charles 
Darwin, whose genius and earnest labours opened our 
eyes gradually to a conception so true, so deep, and so 

rand, that side byside with it the idea of making an animal 
rom time to time, as a gts. aed makes a model of 
clay, seems too weak and paltry ever to have been 
attributed to an Almighty power.’ 

A prominent feature of the book is the beautiful illus- 
trations, all of which, with the exception of about 
twenty, are new, and have been expressly drawn for this 
work. The figures are uniformly good and life-like. In 
addition to the figures of living animals, we notice some 
very useful drawings of skeletons. 

At the head of each Fs is a p ctorial representa- 
tion of the primeval animals of a given section of the 
vertebrate sub-kingdom. These geological restorations, 
given as picture headings, increase very greatly the value 
of the book; as does also the geological aspect from 
which the subject is treated in the body of the work. 

Teachers will find here abundant material for Natural 
History lessons ; and itis only fair to add that the book, 
while most popular in its treatment of the subject, is 





¢ description of ‘ gin-drinker's liver’ is 


doubtful list. 





scientifically accurate and reliable. 
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Alice through the Looking-Glass, and other 
Fairy Plays for Children. By Kate Freili- 
garth-Kroeker. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 


We have here four nie little plays for children, which, 
if somewhat wanting in dramatic incident, make up this 
by bn owe humour. The dialogues are easy, never dull, 
and abound in the gentle drollery of repeatin tesque 
words easily learnt by children and capable of Ses effec 
tively rendered. This field of amusement is not half 
sufficiently cultivated. The selection before us comprises 
also some pretty German melodies set to humorous 
words of the n The book will be a welcome 
aid to juvenile Christmas parties. The printing and 
binding are excellent. 


True to Himself; or, the Story of Savonarola. 
By Frances E. Cooke. London: W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


The touching story of the great Italian martyr is here 
detailed in glowing terms. His yearning after usefulness 
and intense devotedness to his calling are well described. 
At last he made himself heard. Crowds flocked to hear 
him wherever he went. His power of the Italians in- 
creased and rendered him an object of dislike to the Pope. 
The —r of his persecution and martyrdom is generally 
too well known to need detail from us, and may be learned 
from the able pages before us. The book is excellently 
printed on fine and delicately-toned paper. The binding 
is neat and good. 


Tales of the Olden Times. By Ella Baker. 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


We have here a pleasing collection of tales free from 
everything sensational or exciting, and free also from in- 
spiring children with a love of the warlike which marks 
many tales. Several of the tales are founded on history, 
others are traditional, but all are deserving of commenda- 
tion. The printing, bearing the impress of ‘The Modern 
Press,’ is hardly satisfactory—more to bad ink than to 
defective Yes though that is faulty. This—probably 
cheap—will also spoil the woodcuts. From the modern 
press we expect something better than the ordinary 
productions of the old. The pretty cover bears the title 
of ‘ Stories from Old History.’ 


The Life of John Wiclif. By William Chapman. 
London: W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


We have in a beautifully-printed little book on paper fit 
for a de /uxe edition an interesting life of the great herald 
of the Reformation. This is prefixed by a general sketch 
of the rise of the pontifical power that culminated in the 


craven submission of John after the two years’ interdict. 
The Barons took no notice of the Papal claims, to the 
great rage of the Pope, who issued a bull annulling the 
Charta. But the Barons were made of very different stuff 
to be frightened by Papal Bulls, and after this the kings 
of England ascended the throne without taking the oath 
of fealty. In the reign of Edward II. the yearly tribute 
of 1,000 marks was discontinued, and the Pope was so 
shorn of his power as to think it wise not to make any 
remonstrances! Now and then arose good men and true 
among the priests who opposed the most glaring of Papal 
abuses. Among these were Greathead (Robert Grossetéte), 
Bishop of Lincoln ; Henry of Bracton, the great lawyer ; 
William of Oscam, the Franciscan ; Richard Fitzralph, 
ae of Ireland ; and the ‘ ee a Thomas 

wardine, who contributed lar, is al 
influence to the successes of Edward. Mt tn Fennce, ‘Bet 
all these pale before the star of John Wiclif, whose 
patriotism and love of the poor was as remarkable as his 
religious zeal. To this spirited sketch we refer the 

er, regretting that our limits preclude quotations from 
the well-written pages. 











Hiawatha and other Legends of the Wig- 
wams. Compiled by Cornelius Matthews. 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ~ 

The name of Hiawatha may induce some to expect 

a reprint or summary of Longfellow’s beautiful poem. But 

on taking up this book they will see instead a collection 

of delightful tales founded on the legendary lore of the 

North American Indians. The poetry of the folk-lore of 

all nations is perhaps more seen in the fairy tales that 

exist in all languages, and which doubtless formed the 
principal solace of rest from labour in the infancy of 
nations. Gladly we turn to it also as a grateful relief 
from our history, geography, and other most useful but 
alas! most dry studies. More gladly will our rather over- 
worked youthful readers here revel in the rich yet by no 
means uninstructive fields of North American poetical 
legend. We notice with pleasure a goodly list of the 
same publishers, entitled ‘The Fairy Tales of All Nations.’ 
We hope, and from the book before us may expect, some 
at least of these may justify the remark of Dr. Johnson 
in speaking of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ as the three books that 
every one wishes were without an end. Of course we 
must or away about London being on the Thames, and 

Paris being the capital of France, and all that, but now 

that Christmas is coming, let our youthful readers enjoy 

the sweet plums they will find in this capital pudding. 


The Heroes of African Discovery and 
Adventure. ByC. E. Boume. London: W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Among the books of African exploration, few that we 
have met with are more readable, and in other respects 
commendable than the one before us. It treats of the 
course of African discovery from the death of Livingstone to 
the present year. With a goodly number of very good 
full-page woodcuts, several capital maps print in 
colours, and a few extra illustrations also printed in 
colours, nothing is wanted to render the book attractive 
as well as readable. We ought to add that well-drawn 
portraits of the ‘ Heroes of African Discovery’ adorn the 
chapters devoted to each. 


Tales from the Edda. By Helen Zimme:n, 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Norse literature has received considerable attention of 
late, but is yet capable of yielding much pleasing fruit, es- 
pecially of the legendary kind. The exuberant fancy 
which remarkable impress of the wild features of 
northern scenery is shown in the legends of Odin, Thor:— 
the ruler of the clouds, storms, and hurler of the thunder- 
bolt—the sinless and beneficent Baldur, the crafty trick- 
ster, Loki, together with the beautiful Freyja (Friga), and 
other goddesses, are often quoted to show the affinities . 
between Norse and Greek Pantheism. The merry times 
of the Norsé heroes in Asgard are told in Edda, from 
which collection the present pleasing little book is made 
up. The illustrations, mostly by Kate Greenaway, show 
that this lady is equally at home with the severe and 
classical as with the quaint and charming Logger me 
little girls with whom she is so pleasingly associated. 
Both printing and binding are commendable. 


Handwork and Headwork. By the Baroness 
Biilow. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

This is a translation by Mrs. Christie from the German 
of one of the well-known Kinder-Garten manuals, written 
in the keynote of Froebel’s educational theory, which 
we gather to be that we must not overload young chil- 
dren’s brains with hard knowledge, but teach them by 
amusements and illustrations suitable to their infantile 
capacity the truths that may make their lives happier and 
more useful hereafter. It is, in fect, much what Charles 
Kingsl -_— in that humorous episode about the tur- 
nip- eaded children in ‘ Water Babies,’ showing what a 
muddled mass their brains had become through over- 
education of the mind before proper development of the 
body. Early precocity is often fatal, always harmful. 
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Homer’s Stories Simply Told. By C. H. Han- 
son. With ninety-seyen illustrations by Flaxman 
and others. Nelson and Son. 


The pictures alone are more than sufficient recommen- 
dation for this beautiful volume, which the classic pencils 
of Flaxman, Blake, and Retsch (at least so we guess at 
the rane age penn ’) a — to —— thus 
copously, ith respect to the literary r, Hanson 
bas herein and with similar success followed. the time- 
honoured lead of Charles Lamb, in his well-known ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare.’ However, as metrical expression is 
in itself a special charm, we cannot for our own parts see 
that prose is any improvement upon ; and if we 
were required to read—whether aloud or quietly—the 
famous stories wherewith the Iliad and the Od are so 
ae should prefer (if not equal to the Greek originals) 

metred versions as those of Derby, Cooper, or Chap- 
man, or even the less accurate but still very vigorous 
rendering of our old friend Alexander Pope. But, after 
all, brevity is a need-be in this life, and if picturesque 
poetical descriptions are summed up shortly in simple 
prose, something is no doubt ned for patience and 
clearness ; and so Mr. Hanson’s labour in an educational 
sense is thus far practically of value. 


Lost in the Backwoods, By Mrs. Traill. Nelson 
and Sons. 


A story of three children, who, in the Canadian wilds 
of fifty years ago eet lost in the woods, and quite 
impossibly live the lives of juvenile Robinson Crusoes, 
encountering all sorts of risks and hardships apparently 
‘without turning a hair,’ and falling in with divers now 
extinct tribes of Chippewas, Mohawks, and the like, 
who appear mainly in the very amiable but unlikely cha- 
racter of benefactors. It is a tale of woodcraft and 
wilderness adventure to interest children, but, considered 
as a contribution to educational literature, our Practical 
Teaching would send readers elsewhere for reliable infor- 
mation as to Canada or the Red Men, or the feasibility of 
an Eden-like livelihood where all must be hardship and 

ril and ultimate starvation. The volume is prettily 
illustrated and tastily bound. 


Recent Expeditions to Eastern Polar Seas 
under the Austrian Government. With 
twelve engravings and two charts. London: 
Nelson and Sons. 


We have here in a lar and decorative form for the 
English reader the result of several years’ hardship and 
adventure in the Arctic Circle—a most easy and luxuri- 
ous way of encountering and overcoming the perils and 
costs of extreme travel; and the enterprising firm of 
Messrs. Nelson and Sons have thus made pleasantly ac- 
cessible to those who in these rapid times both ‘ and 
run,’ all that may be learnt from the voyages of the 
Hansa, the Germania, and the Tegethof. Of course, to 

the full benefit of this, the lively little volume must 

steadily read : but on the most cursory view the eye 
is caught by the spirit and ner of the illustrations, 
while the interest of readers is ent ed on every page 
by the courageous hardihood of our race in combating 
hopelessly the indomitable rigours of a well-nigh ever- 
lasting winter. However, geographical knowledge has 
been advanced 7 some few leagues forcibly conquered. 
Northwardly and eastwardly, and in the short Polar sum- 


mer, the 7¢ ethoff found an open sea in latitude 77° 40’ 
N., longitude 61° E. 


In the Temperate Regions; or, Nature and 
Natural History in the Temperate Zones: 
Nelson and Sons, Paternoster Row. 

This is a prettily-bound and well-illustrated volume, 
full of animal anecdote and human adventure and travel ; 
sure to be a favourite with prizewinners at schools, and 
in fact with girls and boys and more grown-up children 
everywhere. It is thoroughly recommendable as a gift- 











book. For the amusement of our readers we add one or 
es 9 ap lage ag er 
of voyagers, w: em y 
in working a canoe up the rapids of the a bi sl 
had seat ae in the — bya  niairtee 
busily preparing their supper, when a gri 
ees oaet: Set ae which a tilted behind 
as a protection against the wind, and seizing one of 
the party by the shoulder, carried him off. The rest fied 
in terror, with the exception of a half-blood named 
Bourasse, who grasped his gun and pursued the bear as 
it retreated leisurely with its prey. He called to his un- 
fortunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting him if he 
fired at the bear: but the man besought him to fire im- 
mediately, as he was bein squeezed to death. Where- 
upon Bourasse took a steady aim and discharged his rifle 
into the body of the bear, which instantly dropped its 
prey to follow this new antagonist. The latter, however, 
though with some difficulty, and the bear re- 
treated into the dense coppice, where it is supposed to 
have died.’ Here is another about an eagle, to parallel 
the H of Odysseus :— 

* The birds of prey in Central Asia have so little fear 
of men that they boldly enter the encampments of travel- 
lers and off provisions. An incident of this nature 
is described by the Abbé Hue, who on one occasion had 
seated himself, along with his companions, to sup on a 
quarter of a kid yropenss by the skilful hands of a Tartar 
cook. “ We had just planted ourselves,” he says, “in a 
triangle on the sy sward, having in our midst the lid 
of the pot, which served instead of a dish, when suddenly 
we heard a noise like thunder over our heads. A great 
eagle darted down upon our suppet, and rose again with 
arrowy rapidity, carrying off in his claws some slices of 
kid. hen we had recovered from our surprise we could 
do nothing but laugh at the adventure. However, our 
Tartar follower could not laugh, not he, but was exceed- 
ingly angry, not so much on account of the stolen kid, as 
because the eagle, in flying off, had insolently struck him 
with the tip of his wing.”’ 


Ralph’s Year in Russia. A Story of Travel and 
Adventure. With nine engravings. London and 
Edinburgh: Nelson and Sons. 


Mr. Richardson, who dedicates the book “to my father 
and mother in love,’ has here given us the experiences of 
a youth of fifteen who accompanied his family for a year 
to St. Peterburg for education, as he thereby ‘will have 
an excellent opportunity of acquiring two foreign lan- 
guages, French and Russian :’ and besides ordinary ad- 
ventures and'‘social scenes, Ralph contrives in his event- 
ful year not “| to exhaust St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Nidji Novgorod, but also to visit Siberia, and be hunted 
by wolves, and the like ; in fact, it is a pity that 
Ralph was not invented to be older than from fifteen to 
sixteen all told, as well as that the insertion of some 
well-known descriptions forbids us to believe that these 
Russian adventures are the author's autobiography, which 
the affectionate dedication half leads one to — 
There is not much of a story to be told beyond the daily 
life of a family moving in the rich and luxurious circle of 
Russian good society, the manners and customs whereof 
are described with fairly graphic power. The illustrations 
are very good, especially the picture of that giant palace, 
the Kremlin. 


First Readings: Christian Doctrine. London : 
Bemrose and Sons. 

We do not remember ever to have seen so much 
sound doctrine couched in simple yet :beautiful words 
(mostly from the best of books) as is printed in this neatly 
got up little volume of thirty-two pp. The work is worthy 
of the highest praise, and is admirably adapted for the 
home, Sunday-school, or religious instraction in day- 
schools. 

Some charming illustrations from the pencil of Mr. 
Gunston enhance the value of the book. 
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The Parallel New Testament. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


It is almost too late in the day for us to add our well- 
deserved word of censure to the general condemnation 
of the New Revision. The time-honoured volume it was 
meant to supersede is happily more popular than ever. 
Dr. Conquest’s ‘ Bible with 20,000 emendations,’ now quite 
scarce, is hardly a greater failure ; in the doctor's case 
(and the zealous venture ruined him) the cause was patent : 
he confessed in his preface total ignorance of the original 
languages, and so ignorantly and easily guessed at his 
corrections. In the revisors’ case the causes of reaction 
in public opinion are quite as evident, being chiefly these : 
viz., first, that whereas the Authorized Greek text was to 
be translated, they commenced operations by setting up 
@ new one, derived mainly from some recent MSS. ; 
secondly, that whereas they promised to make as few 
changes as possible—and in fact those only of a necessary 
character—they have gone out of their way to alter with- 
out improving no fewer than 36,000 verbal renderings! 
thereby quite superseding that most useful book, Cru- 
den’s Concordance [they have been forced to make a new 
one], destroying and perverting innumerable passages in 
our literature, both prose and poetry, where the dear old 
book has been for ages accurately quoted, and shaking 
the faith of millions amongst our agnostic readers, not 
only as to verbal inspiration, but as to inspiration at all. 
Thirdly, after eleven years of monthly visits to London, 
with all expenses paid, the self-elected council of thirty 
have sent out all over the world a version not only of 
unreasonable and unmitigated change, but one wherein, 
if some small errors are corrected, very much greater ones 
have been perpetrated. Out of instances innumerable 
take these three : the sublime angelic message, ‘ Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men,’ is actually rendered 

Peace on earth towards men of goodwill :’ the apoca- 
lyptic ‘ vials’ are turned vulgarly into ‘ bowls ;’ and even 


the Lord’s prayer has been tampered with, changing 


‘evil’ generally into ‘the evil one’ particularly. But we 
have neither space nor patience for more : our animad- 
versions might extend to a volume ; and, indeed, there is 
quite a library extant on the subject, from Dean Burgon 
to Washington Moon. This Parallel Edition only serves 
to show moreclearly the great superiority of our Authorized 
Version over that of those unauthorized revisors. 


Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. | 


First Year. By G, Eugéne-Fasnacht. 
Macmillan and Co, 


This little primer contains a very fair first year’s course, 
and we can confidently say that the child who has care- 
fully and thoroughly worked through the fifty lessons of 
which it consists, will have no inconsiderable stock of 
knowledge on which to build up his after studies of the 
language. The lessons are very carefully graduated, and 
the words used in them and the renrecce A a, have been 
evidently chosen from their frequent occurrence in daily 
reading and conversation. This is a point too often lost 
sight of by many writers of French grammars and exer- 
cises, where works abound with words of the most out-of- 
the-way description. There is one little thing in M. Fas- 
nacht’s book which does seem a little odd. It is that the 
use of the contracted forms of the article (du, au, etc.) is 
not dealt with until the learner has advanced about one- 
third through the book (pp. 28, 29). From the frequency 
of the occurrence of these forms in conversation and 
literature we should have thought the learner’s ac- 
one with them could hardly have been made too 
early. 


London : 


First Latin Grammar. By M. C. Macmillan, 
M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 
There is, of necessity, not much that can be nove/ in a 


Latin grammar, but what there is, in the way of arrange- 
ment or mode of treatment, peculiar to Mr. Macmillan’s 








| preceding, 


little book, is both well considered and well carried out. 
The quantities of the syllables have been carefully marked 
throughout, and thus much assistance is given to both 
teacher and learner. We say assistance to the teacher 
advisedly, for we all know how difficult it is to correct a 
false pronunciation when once thoroughly i We 
are glad to see that the author thinks as we do, thatin a 
book intended for young learners the sandwiching-in of 
notes and addenda in small print amongst the other mat- 
ter is to be avoided as much as possible, since it tends to 
distract and confuse the mind. In this book the notes 
are placed at the bottom of each page and may be omit- 
ted until the large print has been thoroughly learnt. 
Those facts and rules which could not be conveniently 
dealt with in short footnotes are relegated to the end, in 
the shape of five appendices, dealing respectively with 
the Latin -Declension of Greek Nouns, Numeral 
Roman Mode of Reckoning Time, Roman Money, an 
the Quantity of Syllables. The addition of a sixth ap- 
pendix, dealing with the Old and New Methods of Pro- 
nunciation, would, we think, make the book more 
complete, and would prove a boon to many students. 


Elementary Classics. (1) Virgil: Aineid L 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 


This is a capital little book, thoroughly fitted by its 
neat and serviceable binding and its clear printing for 
school use. It contains all that is needed for a study of 
this first book of Virgil’s Aaneid—a life of the poet, the 
text of the poem, notes, and a vocabulary. The school- 
boy has now no need to study from a /arge book contain- 
ing all Virgil’s works, by the aid of two or three /arger 
dictionaries, but finds Lempriére, Liddell, and Scott, and 
Virgil, all within one cover. The text, bona | based on 
that of the best commentators, is as nearly faultless as 
can well be. We notice that many poetical quotations, 
illustrative of the text, from the versions of Conington, 
Morris, and others, and from the Odyssey, are given in 
the notes, with the intention (as expressed in the preface) 
of enabling ‘a boy to realise for himself the way in which 
the artist uses his materials.’ This is a feature which has 
much to recommend it. 


(2) Selections from Ovid. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 


The general features of this booklet are similar to the 
and what we said in favour of that one we have 


Edited by E. S. 


| pleasure in —— with reference to this. Thecontents 
ec 


| consist of s 


7 ——— 


tions, edited for school use, from (1) the 
Fasti, entitled, ‘Early Roman Legends’; (2) from the 
Epistles, under the heading ‘The Heroines’; and (3) 
from the 77istia, dealing with ‘Ovid’s Personal History,’ 
together with a‘ Life of the Poet,’ and carefully compiled 
Notes. This book, unlike the former, contains no vocabu- 
lary. 


(3) Livy. Hannibalian War (Parts of the Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Books). By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. 


One of the same series as the preceding, and equally 
fitted for school use. It is well, however, that the reader 
should bear in mind that this book is not a selection of 
extracts nor an edition of any part of the actual text of 
Livy, but that, in order to obtain a satisfactory Latin 
reading-book for the lower forms, the text of Livy has here 
‘been largely re-written and simplified,’ and occasiona 
explanatory details have been added from Polybius. Mr, 
Macaulay appears to have effected his alterations and 
additions with great judgment and skill, and the result of 
his labours is the production of a very satisfactory and 
interesting book for junior class work. The two maps 
are excellent features, and are much clearer and better 
drawn than those in most books of a similar class. 
Altogether we can thoroughly recommend the book. 
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(4) Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Lib. I. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. S. Walpole, 
M.A. 


Mr. Walpole, who, we gather from his preface, is him- 
self a practical teacher, has in this little text-book given 
us as a result of his experience one of the most satisfactory 
and thorough introductions to the study of Czsar’s com- 
mentaries that we have met with. From beginning to end 
it is adapted to school use. The notes are judicious and 
concise, and the vocabulary at the end is supplemen 
to them, and contains explanations of all the more difficult 
idiomatic passages occurring in the text. The introduc- 
tory sketch of Roman history in the time of Czsar is, 
from its comprehensiveness and lucidity, not the least 
praiseworthy feature of the book. 


Literature Primers. English Grammar. By 
the Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D. New 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Morris's reputation as a philologist and grammarian 
is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this little 
manual. It would be a difficult matter to give in an 
equally lucid manner, and within the same number of 
pages, more information on the subject than is here af- 
orded us. If we may venture to suggest any improve- 
ment to be adopted in a later edition, it would be the 
addition of a Scheme for Parsing, giving a detailed 
method of dealing with each part of speech. This, we 
feel sure, would be a boon to many teachers and students, 
and its insertion in a book having so large a circulation 
as the one of which we are now speaking, would aid ma- 
terially in introducing uniformity in style and arrangement 
wherever grammar is taught. 


Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Part 8. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co, 

A good number of a good serial. This part deals in 
plain, simple language with Light, Heat, and Electricity, 
and describes many an experiment and instrument which 
theamateur of ordinary intelligence and skill could fashion 
for himself. The illustrations are clear and to the pur- 


pose. 


Cambridge Texts with Notes. By Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D. (1) The Adelphoe of Terence. 
(2) The Andria of Terence. (3) The Phormio 
of Terence. (4) The Hauton ‘limorumenos of 
Terence. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


Under the erudite editorship of Dr. Wagner it is little 
wonder that the above four small text-books are every- 
thing that is scholarly and thorough. The notes, placed 
at the end of each, are masterly in their way, and, while 
perfectly explanatory of the text and of the dramatic ac- 
tion of the piece, are not too voluminous and discursive 
on the minutia of scholarship. To the student of Latin 
versification the tables (given before the notes in each 
book) of the metres used in the play will be very wel- 
come. 


The Universal Instructor; or, Self-Culture 
for All. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 


It is a pity a little more attention had not been given to 
the illustrations in this number. Several (especially that 
on p. 761) show signs of having been rather unmercifully 
clipped to suit the size of the page, and the title-piece to 
Chap. VII. is upside down. 

The subject-matter, however, is well up to the mark, 
and the ae on Modern History, by Dr. Dulcken, and 
those on Electricity, Light, and Sound, from the pen, we 
believe, of the late 


‘i omas Dunman, are especially read- 
able and instructive. 








Battle and Victory; or, the Story of a Pain- 
ter’s Life. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. Griffith and 
Farran. 

The opposition so generally experienced by a genius of 
any kind from his inappreciative home circle, has become 
roverbial : and Salvator Rosa is an example in point, 
is father, though himself an artist and architect, suc- 
ceeded so little in his vocation, that he was resolved not 

‘to allow his son to take to the beggarly profession of 

painting,’ but to force him into the priesthood for a living. 

Accordingly the boy runs away from home, and takes 

refuge with a brigand chief of the Abruzzo, who only 

spares his life as a probable spy by ocular demonstration 
on the spot that he is an actual painter ; and so the great 
artist of brigand life ually ‘fought his way to fame, 
as from boyhood he had always declared he could and 
would do. He had conquered all difficulties, outlived 
envy, and could boast of having the hightest persons in 
the land desirous of being included in his acquaintance.’ 

Such was the Battle and the Victory which Mrs. Bowen 

records : and as we perceive on the title-page that she is 

also authoress of ‘ Brigand Tales,’ doubtless it fell into the 
best hands for graphic and accurate construction. 


Wee Babies. By I. Waugh and A. Blanchard. 
London ; Griffith and Farran. 


The Messrs. Griffith and Farran are evidently deter- 
mined to keep up the prestige of the old house of Newbury 
and Harris, so famous for the production of wholesome 
nursery literature. Miss Waugh, whose bright ‘ Holly 
Berries’ of last season our readers may remember, is re- 
sponsible for the wee babies as they appear in the 
flesh, and Miss Blanchard as they are clad in words. Chil- 
dren cannot fail to be charmed with this delightful 
volume. We should like to see the youngster whose eyes 
would not sparkle with joy when the book was opened at 
—say page 19, Dinah’s baby. We give this handsome 
volume our best word ; and our readers who want an 
extra nice book for a present—a piece of advice—buy 
* Wee Babies.’ You will thank us. 


Our Little Ones. Vol. for1882. London: Griffith 
and Farran. 


Our readers will, in name at least, be pretty familiar 
with this journal, which now appears in volume form. We 
endorse all the good things we have said of the parts. 
Original in matter, and illustrations printed as only the 
Americans know how, and bound in a style worthy of the 
old established house whose imprint it bears, ‘ Our Little 
Ones’ is a treasure house of good things for the young. 
We hope our readers will not overlook this volume when 
selecting their prizes. 


New Code. By Richard Gowing. London: Grant 
and Co, 


In this pamphlet we have not only the text of the now 
famous Mundelia Code, but explanatory notes from official 
documents, calculations of-annual ts, an introduction 
to the Code, and index. Mr. Gowing, the able and pains- 
taking editor of the School Board Chronicle, is responsible 
for the work, which, it is a pleasure to say, has been done 
remarkably well. To school board members, managers, 
and teachers, this manual is almost indispensable. It has 
our hearty praise. 


Fly-Away Fairies and Baby Blossoms. By 
L. Clarkson. London: Griffith and Farran. 


If ‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever’ there need be no 
sadness in young hearts where this superbly got-up 
volume finds its way. We regard it as a masterpiece of 
colour printing and cover decoration. The poetry also is 
far above the average. The volume is fit to grace any 
drawing-room. 
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Query Column, 


@@ As the answer to a single question often entails an expense ol hts ge ter than the cost of the 
complete key to any of the Arithmetics or Algebras ordinarily used, the Proprietor of this Journal 
would be gladif students confined themselves to questions, the fall working of which is not published 
in the form of a ‘key.’ 

RULES. 


t. Each correspondent is restricted to one question, We should be much obliged if correspondents who send 
numerical or algebraical questions for solution, and are able from any source to give the required answer, would 
do so. It would save much time at present spent on verification. 

2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3. Replies will not be sent through the post. 

4. Correspondents are requested to write /gidly, and on one side of the paper only. 

5. Correspondents wishing us to recommend books for any (other than the ordinary Government) Examinations, 
= to answer any questions concerning that Examination, must, in all cases, send a copy of Regulations up to 

ate. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 15th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 
following issue} 

7. All queries in future must have a pseudonym, and must be written on a slip of paper other than that 
which bears the reali name and address of the sender. 

*,* All communications for this column should be addressed 
* The Query Editor,’ 
The Practical Teacher, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 

— E.C. 





Arithmetic. 










1. BoapiIcEA.—A can do # of a piece of work in 13 days; at 72 
the end of that time B helps him, and they finish the work ss 
together in 6 days. How long would each be doing it = x I 
separately ? 7% 133 
A can do ? of the work in 13 days, , 
4 =ih. Ans. 
S A can do the work i in "Op x 7) days. 4 . 
= 453 days. Ans. 


SweEET.—A man invested 9,000 guineas in the 3 per cents. 














A and B can do in 6 a= (1 -#) or $ of the work, at th, and sold out when they had sunk to 674; what did he 
* 9 » Uday ts of the work, lose by the transaction ? . 
And A ” ” ” — bogs vr ” ” é 
[ta a af re ae & & $74 
65-12 ; ff :; aalt 3: we. t. tae 
540 ” ” z 3,150 a» 
= i's Mins oil 27 
. Bcan do the work in *;4f days. = £1575. Ans. 
= = 10h} days. Ans, 






. T. H. B.—If a nm transfer oe ye the 3 = 
2. DESIDERATUM.—One pipe will fill 4 cistern in 8 minutes, cents. at 73%, to the 34 per cents. at 814, he would increase his 
and another will empty it in 15 minutes. If both be opened income by £4 10s. ; how much stock has he in the 3 per cents? 


My = te the cistern is empty, in how many minutes will Income oh £100 stock in the 3 per cents. = £3 ; 
it 


Income on this when transferred to the 34 per cents. 











Part filled by first pipe in I minute= 
Part emptied by secon v = . * x Bi) 
. Part nlled, when both are open, in I minute =} - * 
ww 7 i 
a 2 “sis) 


*, The cistern will be filled in 132 minutes 


Lt ¢; =17} minutes. Ans, yo Ho ; 
> Levis, —Singilp Gain in income= £ 3y'5 —- £3 
(ats of 31) + 8482) - a % -18)s (2-4). =£it0i 
”. Quantity of stock in the 3 per cents. 
(gs of 34) +(8+#)- Gs “hy, + (2-$) = (100 4h) 4 
vo 
3 \ 
(: a <x BR 2 
“@)* GF ‘)-(¢ +): ” = ae £ 
=h+p-G-e¥ te 
= 9464 _ 63-32. 45 50 





7 = £3000, An* 
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6. MaRina.—The interest on a certain sum for two is 
£71 16s. 7}4., and the discount on the same sum for the same 
time is £63 17s., simple interest being reckoned in both cases. 
pa rate per cent. per annum, and the sum.—( Hamblin 

Interest — Discount = Interest on the Discount. 
“. £71 16s. 74d. — £63 17s.= Interest on the Discount ; 
7 198. 790.= ” ” ” 
Interest on & 178. gd a 19s. “9 
” ” ” I year = {£3 19s. °} 
££ & £ £ s. d. 
“. 63 17: 100 -e 3 19 9% : Rate percent. 
__20 20 ____ 2000 ff 5, 
1277 ma | 50/65 
7662 ( 
319 
_ 
6385 
£385 
— fh ££ @ & £ 
* $2 10 : 71 16 7h :: 100 
Sum= £71 16s. 74d. x 8 
= £74 138. 


*. Rate per cent. per annum=6}, and sum 
=£574 13s Ans. 


7. Ctvit SERVIce.—A man buys 1¢o animals for £100; of 
these, calves cost £5 each, lambs £1 each, and goats 5s. each. 
How many of each were there? 


Difference between price of calves and average price=£5 - £1 
=44 


Se ’ ’ ” 
.. No. of calves :” No. of goats : 


-. No. of calves=3 | 


ee Te 
No. of calves=6 
” =16 | 


” oats = 32 
ambs = 81 } , or a atet » or 
calves=9 » calves=12 | 
goats = 48) os ts =64 l 
lambs = 43), or am bs=24/ , or 
calves=15 

‘oats = 80 

ambs= 5). 


8. CoaL-rit,—If the sun moves through 360° in 365°24226 
days, what is its daily motion ? ough 360° in 365°242264 


degrees 
365 '242264)360 
60 min, 


"21600 000000( 59 
1826211320 
3337886800 
3287180376 
50706424 
ns et sec. 
3042385440(8"329 
2921930112 
120447 3280 
1095726792 _ 
1087464580 
730484528 _ 


3569803520 
3287180376 


252623144 
=59 min. 8°329...sec. Ans. 


9. SicMa.— What number is that which, when divided by 24, 
leaves 23 remainder, when divided by 36 leaves 35 remainder, 
and when divided by 32 leaves 31 remainder ?—( Wormell's 
Arithmetic.) 

The number increased by unity is exactly divisible by 24, 36, 
and 32; 

“. Every common multiple of 24, 36, and 32 (decreased by 
unity), fulfils the conditions ; 

L.C.M. of 24, 36, and 32=288; 
.. No, = 287, or 576, or 863, etc. 











10. EDINENSIS.—I have a certain sum of wherewith 
Pee eetele somber of ants, and T fat pee eyt Piet fede 
40 a penny, spend 5d. too much, if 50 a penny 
10d, too little. How much have I S spend ? . 

No. of nuts obtained for 5d. at former rate=200 

- »» 10d, at latter ,, =§00 

2 

Difference in rates= 10 a penny ; 
.. Amount = 442d. 


= 5s. tod. Ans, 


11, FOLKESTONIAN.—650 horses are conveyed in transports 
to the seat of war at a cost for food of £1,542. A storm occurs 
— after one-fourth of the voyage is completed, in which 10 

orses are killed, Ifthe expense of the food of each horse be 
= Pi day, what was the length of the voyage ?—{Barnard 
meth. 
(¢ No. of days x 650) + (3 No. of days x 640) 
= 1,542 x 20 
(No. of days x *35)+(No. of days x 480) 
= 30,840 
No. of days x '455 = 30,840 
@ ..No. of days= 30,840 x rss 
=48. Ans. 


12. Dervi.—The specific gravity of lead is 11°324, of cork 
*24, and of fir ‘45; how much cork must be added to 60 Ibs. of 
lead that the united mass may weigh as much as an equal bulk 
of fir? 


(60 Ibs. x 11°324) + (No. of Ibs. of cork x *24)= 
(No. of Ibs. of cork +60 Ibs.) x "45 
679°44 lbs. +(No. of lbs. of cork x '24)= 
(No. of lbs. of cork x *45) +27 Ibs. 
679°44 lbs. — 27 lbs. =(No. of lbs. of cork x *45) — 
(No. of Ibs. of cork x *24) 
652°44 lbs.= No. of lbs. of cork x°*21 
".*. No. of Ibs. of cork = Sszae 
$194 8 


3106}. 
.. Quantity of cork = 3106 Ibs. 
I ton 7 cwt. 2qrs. 26% Ibs. Ans, 





13. G. H., Stafford.—An estate is bought at 20 years’ pur- 
chase for £20,000, three-quarters of the purchase-money remain- 
ing on mortgage at 4 per cent. The cost of repairs averaging 
£150 per annum, what interest does the purchaser make on 
investment? (Zver’s ‘ Arithmetic.’) 


Annual rental = £20,000 + 20 
= £1,000; 
Interest on mortgage=4 per cent. on 3? of £20,200 
=4 per cent. on £15,000 


= £600; 
Total payments= £600+ £150 


0; 
Interest for my outlay of £5000= £1000 ~ £750 
= £250; 
.*. Rate of interest = £(250 x yyv’s) 
=5 percent. Ans. 


14. EpHeBUS.—There are two clocks, one of which gains 2 
minutes per day, and the other loses 4 minutes perday. If 
both are started at noon, what time will the latter indicate, 
when the former (the fast clock) indicates 12 o'clock 12 days 
afterwards ? 

hrs. min. days. min. 
=e iw SF: 
24 
Laat 288 
721 60 


) 17280 f 2393} min. 
1442, 

2860 

2163 


227 
True time = 2398} min. to 12= 36,44, min, past 11 ; 
12 days — 233${ min.=11 days 23 hrs. 36, min. 
day. days, hrs. min. min. 


Gain of fast clock 
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1 2 In 23 36y%, :: g : Loss of slow clock 
- Shak : 
24 287 
60 60 
144 rae (479% min. 


ants oe (Ge m sit ) 
Be 


*. Time indicated by slow clock = 11 hrs. iid min. — 474} min. 
"sy min. 


= 10 hrs. 
=48,73 min. past 10, 
or 11$4¢ min. to rr. Ans. 





15. Eric.—Find the value of :— 

















rc 1 Deer, a 
, 2— 
16x | } 3xs +5xs° -sxp t ete} - rho» 
accurately to five places of decimals. 
} = 3 
1 _ [008 _ ‘0026666 
3x5* 3 1973333 
I _ 00032 _ ‘000064 
5x5° 5 1973973 
Rot ‘0000128 _ “0000018 
7x5' 7 "1973955 
a 
1973955 
3°1583280 
ui = "0167364 
S1415916 
= 314159... Ans. 
Algebra, 


I. Sarees — 


Fy a *)-4(.- ')-#} 
Let t, (.y-*)-4(.-*5)- <r 
lex 
=\s 


(Colenso.) 


3 e(3 
ea by xxty-3 


- 4} 


£ *y.. Ans. 


2. INQUISITIVE.—Prove the following identities :— 
(@) (y+s—x) (e+x—-y)* (x+y- 2)? 
= {°- (7-2) {8 - a) 8-9); 

St+ptt s-prtt 

(s) St+g+tes—gtt (s+f?- 
StPtl s-prt (st) +f9 
S-qtt st+gtt 

(Edinburgh University, 1882.) 
(@) (yte-x) (c+x-y)? (x+y-2)? 
=(yte-4) (yts—4) Gta-y) (+4-y) (x+ Prd 











(+#+y~-2) 
=(aty—2) (st+x-y) (y+s—-x) (4t+y-2) (s+2-y) 

(y+2-2x) 
=(x+y9-2) (x-y +2) (y+5-2) (y-24+%) (2+2-y) 

(s~*+y) 


={r+(y-2)} {x-(Cy=5)} lyt+(e-2)} {y-(e-2)} 


fe+(@-y)} (:—(4- 
= {x2 -(y—2)"} fy? -(2— x) fo? -(x-y). a8 





StP+? s-prt 

(6) stgt+t s—gt+t 
steti.s-prt 

S-gtt s+qté 

—t+ptd -9t+d + G-ptd (84+9+9) 
(s+p+t) (stats) + (8-fp+d (s-9+?) 


























4 ps+ast-gs—pa-gttptre+s alae? 7 





“ype + asttgs tpg git M+ Ot s — pst ast — ta: 
gi-pit+e 
— 25° +4st+ 20 — 2p9 
ast + 4st al + apy 
_ St ast+e — 
~ Sp ast+P epg 
sty -#. Ans. 
(+8) +f4q 


3. B. O. Y.—A bod ot 7300 troops is formed of four batta- 
lions, so that $ of the first, $ of the second, } of the third, and 
¢ of the fourth, are all composed of the same number of men ; 
how many men were there in each? 


Let x = number of men in 1st battalion, 





Then, number of men in and battalion = = x 3 = = ; 
2 
” 3rd ” = > x - 3 ’ 
* . 
” 4th e% ea ee 
f. 2442 45% =7300 
4 
24x + 18x + 16x + 1§.*=175,200 
ag ay 
“+ X= 2400, 5 
Number of men in Ist battalion = =24¢0 
vs and , =o =p 
=f ot Seton 1800 ns 
4 SEAMS 
” 4th yy = ot 2400= 5500 
4 Constant ReaDER.—Cloth, being wetted, shrinks up 4 
in ts length and yy in its width. If the surface of a of 


cloth is diminished by 5 sq. yds., and the | of the four 
sides by 44 yds., what was the length and width of the cloth? 
Let «=length in yards, 
and y=width ,, ; 


Then (1) ay=(% x5 6 rf 


se = 

@a(; 4) “ 
ye 105 , 23 

(1) aya + 


4 
128.xy — 10$.xy _ 23 
() 8 =. ae 
(2) 2x+y=34 
234y 23 | 
@) “1284 
(2) axt+y=34 
(1) xy «6932 


256 } 
(2) 4x?+ 4ayty?= 1156 
Subtracting 4x/- = dar rw 





2x—-y =30 
(2) axt+y=34 
Adding se 
“. x=! 


(renee 
*. Length =16 yards, and width=2 yards. Ans. 


5. Locust.—One-half of a certain. number of persons received 
18d. each, one-third received 2s. each, and the rest received 
half-a-crown ; the whole sum distributed was £2 4s.; how 
many persons were there ?—( Zodhunter.) 


Let +=No. of persons, 


Then (2 ore ( x24) +(x 30)=44% 12 
iet+sr= me 
22x = 528 
 emae 

. No. of persons=24. Ans. 
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6. Front-pe-Bavur, Leamington.—Solve by Cardan’s rule 
2° - 32° -9x+20=0. 
x* - 3x°-9x+20=0; 

To eliminate second term, assume +=y+1, 

then ( y+1)®-3 (y+1)?-9 (y+1)+20=0 

+37" + av +1- 37-67 - 3-97-9+20=0 

J - lay+9=0; 

In the equation, 2°+9x*+7=0, by Cardan’s process, 


r ree \ 
va (-f4/240 + 
Here, r=9, g= — 12; 


r r’ g 3 
(-;- a/~ +5) 
Hence we obtain, 


y=(-$4+V E64) 4+(-$- ViE—64)t 
=(-§+4V-7)h4+(-%-4V-7)8 
=($+43V-7)+(}-1V—-7) {Extraction of cube 
=> root of words.} 
Thus 3 is a root of the equation y* - 12 +9=0. 
The other roots can be found thus, 
(y# - 129 +9)=(y- 3) (9? +39- 3) 
y+-3=0 
Ditty 


ythe teva 
y= (-34V21). 
Now, x=y+! 
=3+1,4(-34V21)+1 


Note-—Consult Todhunter’s ‘Theory of Equations’ for the 
process called Cardan’s solution of a cubic equation. 


7. T.M.J.—I pay into a Building Society 10s. 4d. every 
month; what shall I have paid in 20 years, reckoning Com- 
pound Interest at the rate of § per cent. per annum ? 


No. of payments = 13 x 20= 260. 

Let A be a month’s payment, # the number of payments, R 
the amount of one pound in one month, M the required 
amount. 

Then, Mae" " 6 
en, M= 5 4 3 (Todhunter's Algebra, page 363.) 
aay 2eo 
A t= (484) =3 
moun HWi- t : x 10} } s. 
v 


Log. { (994) °°” } =(log. 261 — log. 260) x 260 
= (2'4166405 ~ 2°4149733) x 260 
= *0016672 x 260 
= "433472 
=log. 2°713138. 
= (2783138 - 1 | 103) 
= (1°713138 x 260 x 10})s. 
= 4,602 6376s. 
= £230 2s. zi4. Ans. 


8. MATHEMATICIAN,—Solve :— 


4a°x=(a’ - 2 +x). (Todhunter.) 
40° x= (a? - 3? +2) 
= at + 4+ x? — 20% + 20% x - 25x 
40° x — 2a°x + 20° x - x*=a*+ 4-207)? 
x? — 2a°x ~ 2a6°x = — at — b* + 20%5? 
x* -2(a? +2)x= - at- 4 +2a%)* 
x? — 2(a? + 6° )x+ (a? +H) = at + 20%)? + bY - a - + 2079 
2 


= 4a 
x-(a?+2)=+2ab 
”. xzataab +2 
= axtd). 


General, 


1. GARFIELD.—Form 17 (a) (c) isa memorandum from the 
Education Department to rs of schools, intimating that 
the nest examination will bz under the New Code. 


2. E. DAwson.—You will find the solution of your query in 
our issue for February (No. 12). 





3. H. S. Notrs.—(a) Yes. (¢) Yes. 


4. SELF-TAUGHT.—The natural sine means exactly the same 
as simply the sine. It is called ma/ura/ to distinguish it from 
the /ogarithmic sine. 

5. R. RypER.—If you had examined the question (Ist sum 
for females of the 4th year at the August examination), you 
must have noticed that £1200 was a misprint for 41250, as the 
latter amount is calculated in the solution. 


6. J. W.—As the walk was made half way round the garden, 
it is evident that it must be taken from corner to corner, and 
therefore our solution is correct, 


7. E. A. SAMPSON.—You will find all instructions on Stitch- 
ing in Vol. I. of Zhe Governess, or in ‘How to Teach Plain 
Needlework,’ published at 1s. 


8. PecuLIAR.—The sign = signifies that the numbers 
between which it is placed are equal; it is called the sign of 
equality. Thus, 3+2=5, is read 3 added to 2 equals 5. 


9. Tora.—If you had taken the trouble to give the full work- 
ing, you would not have found any difficulty in the solution as 
given in the text-dook. 

S = 100(¢-4)+ 10(¢- 4)? 
100(¢ — 4) + 10(¢? — 8¢+ 16) 
100¢ — 409+ 107 — 80¢ + 160 
10f7 + 20¢- 240. (LI.) 
10, W. M. D.—Obtain solutions of the following equations :— 
(a) 6cot?A - 4cos?A=1 ; 
(6) 3cosec*A+S8sin*A=10. (Zodhunter.) 
(a) 6cot?7A — 4cos*A=1 
2 
6 x CFA) _ scotA = 
( " ta) eras! 
6cos*A 
I—cos*A 
6cos?A — 4cos*A + 4cos*A = 1 —cos*A 
4cos*A + 3cos?A =1 
cos*A + $co:?A =} 
cos*A + $cos*A +(#)?=$+ ¢; 
=¢ 


cos?A + it “e 
cos*?A=$-# 
=i 
* cosA=}, 
A=60". 
(4) 3consec*A + 8sin?A = 10 
in2A — 
3x xomx) + 8sin A=10 


3+8sin*A = 10sin?A 
8sin*A — 10sin?7A = - 3 
sintA — $sin?A= - 3 
sin‘A - $sin*A + (8)? = 2-8 
sin’A —-g=+4 ve 
sin? A= $+ 
=} or} 


—4cos*A=1 


ab en 
sinA= ; Pg 


A=60'0r45. © 
11. T. Price —Write to A. L. Vago, 191, Gray’s Inn Road. 


12. SUBSCRIBER.—It would be almost impossible to give you 
the information within the limits of this column. You had better 
seek the advice of the nearest certificated teacher. 


13. 3RD YEAR P.T.—We should say under the Old Code, 
but you had better write to the Inspector for your district. 


14. ENQurrER.—No such book is published. Any old stu- 
dent of the College would be glad to give you the information. 
You might also write to the Secretary for the rules, etc., of the 
College. 


15. RatpHo, Arbroath.—Ad vanced grade. 


16. NMIL.—(a) The lists will be published in March, but the 
results ought to be made known to your managers much earlier. 
(4) Now. (c) Back papers not published. (¢) We are not 
aware that any other book on the subject is to be had. 


17. GWALIA.—It is impossible to answer your queries, as the 
marks are not xow published. They used to be. 
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18, CAITHNESSIAN.—(a) There is no sense in the words you 
ask us.to parse. Send the context, and we will do what we 
can to help you. (4) See answer to Gwalia. (¢) Yes. (4) 
Good, but rather too pointed. 

19. G. F, J.—See answer to Subscriber. 

20. HARVEY.—(a) Apply to the Secretary of the College you 
wish to enter. (4) Now, to the Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, S.W. 

21. Jou.—Ross's ‘Outlines,’ Mr. T. Murby, Bouverie Street, 
also publishes a very useful Manual, Pearce and Hayne’s, 

22. B. Bircu.—The plan adopted in the columns of this 
journal is a good one. It might, however, be advisable to 
include the other heading. 

23. Goopwin.—Wiite to Messrs. Hachette and Co., Pub- 
lishers, King William Street, Strand, stating exactly what you 
want, and they will, doubiless, forward you their catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 

24. G. P. S.--We do not think any small cheap work has 
been published on the subject. So few take up Greek, that 
it would not pay a publisher to issue such a manual as you 

esire. 


25. W. W., Deschanel.—Part 1V. on ‘Sound and Light,’ 
4s. 6d. (Blackie) ; or Svone's ‘ Elementary Lessons on Sound,’ 
3s. 6d. (Macmillan. ) 

26. Amicus.—(1) Dr. Smith's ‘Smaller History of Rome,’ 
3s. 6d. (Murray). (2) Virgil's * Aineid,’ with Notes by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., 5s. (Tegg). (3) Aveling’s * Natural Philo- 
sophy for London University Matriculation,’ 4s. (Stewart). 

27. E. E. G.—/ohnston’s ‘Civil Service Guide,’ 3s. 6d. 
(Longmans). You will obtain much information from the 
Report of H.M. Civil Service Commissioners, which you may 
obtain through your bookseller, price 6s. 6d. 

28. MEMBER OF THE BLUE RIBBON AaxMy.—Mr. Lewis is 
quite correct ; in fact, there is, as far as we can see, no other way 
of parsing the words you mention. 

29. Lity WasNry.—You will not find much difficulty in the 
stanza you quote if you take it in conjunction with the three 
which precede it, and remember that the poet is apostrophizing 
the Ocean. 

30. PRECEPTOR.—You suffer from a plethora of good books. 
All you want, and more, may be obtained from those you 
mention. 

31. A.J. P.—Dr. Smith’s ‘ Principia Latina,’ 3s. 6d. (Murray). 
‘The Sunday School Singer,’ 6d. (Sunday School Union). 

32. MATRICULATION.—The following are the present Exami- 
ners and Assistant Examiners in the subjects you specify, and 
in all probability they will retain their position. (a) Frof. W. 
G. py my M.A. ; W. Garnett, Esq., M.A.; W. T. Goolden, 
Esq., M.A. ; and S. L. Hart, Esq., D.Sc. (4) Professors H. 
Morley, LL. D., and A. W. Ward, LL.D. ; W. A. B. Brewer, 
Esq., M.A. ; and the Rev. C. V. Dasent, M.A. 

33. DANEBURGH.—We cannot analyse the extract you give 
without knowing the context. Your writing requires care. 

34. Nance.—The analysis you require of the fifth line is as 
follows: That's fair and square and perpendicular, subordinate 
adjectival sentence, qualifying candidate in preceding line. Zhat, 
subject; is fair and square and perpendicular, predicate. 

Worsted goods are included under the more comprehensive 
term, <cvoolien goods. Worsted (from Worstead, in Norfolk, 
where the manufacture of this article was first carried on by 
some Flemish refugees, in Henry [I.’s reign) is a thread spun 
of rather long-stapled wool that has been combed, and which in 
the spinning is twisted harder than ordinarily. 


(We regret to state that, owing to the pressure on our space, the answers 
to several queries must be held over till our next issue. | 





TueE Committee of the London Institute for the Advancement 
of Plain Needlework wish it to be distinctly understood that 
not only has the ‘ One-Thread Hemming’ never been taught at 
the Institute, but that gn all occasions it has been most strenu- 
ously objected to. The following is an extract from the Educa- 
tion Report, 1881-2, page 567. 

* Needlework Examination, Training Colleges. 

‘In too many colleges one-thread system is in vogue. This is very ob- 
jectionable, as it causes the actual stitch to be perpendicular, instead of in 
the correct position, oblique. It is also needlessly close for practical use, 
the great object being to teach students that which will be most useful to 
them as practical teachers. 

* (Signed) A, GRENFELL, 
Hon, Sec. to the London’ Institute.’ 


* January, 1981. 





Publications Receiber. 
Algebra— 


(1) Alge g bra, with numerous examples, by F. S. Landon. W. 
sbister, 
(2) The Midland Algebra, Part I., and Answers. The 
Midland Educational Mery, Birmingham, 
(3) The Midland Lot yee Test Cards, Stage I. The Mid- 
land Educational Company, Birmingham. 
Arithmetic— 
(1) The Four Rules of Arithmetic, by W. Wooding, B.A. 
ngmans. 
Domestic Economy— 
(1) Science of Home Life, by Jerome Harrison, F.G.S._ T. 
Nelson and Sons. 
Elementary Classics — 
(1) Vergil, Aineid I., by A. S. Walpole, M.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 


(2) Ovid, Selections, by E, S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
(3) Livy, Hannibalian War, by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
(4) Coesar, Gallic War, Book I.; by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 
(§) King Richard II., with Notes—‘ Blackie’s School Classics.’ 
Blackie and Son. . 
English Grammar— 
(1) English Grammar, by Dr. R. Morris. Macmillan and Co. 
(2) a Grammar, by F. A. White, B.A. Kegan, Paul, 
and Co, 
French— 
(1) P ssive French Course. First Year. Macmillan and Co. 
Geography— 
(1) The World at Home, for Standard II. T. Nelson and 
Sons. 
German— 
(1) Progressive German Course. First Year, Macmillan. 
German Literature— 
(t) Nicholson’s Students Manual of German Literature, 
Swan Sonnenschein. 
Greek— 
(t) Manual of Greek Verbs, by F. Ritchie and E. H. Moore. 
Rivingtons’, 


(t) Health Lectures for the People. Paper. John Heywood. 
(2) Health Lectures for the People. Cloth. John Heywoo 1. 
Kinder-Garten Manuals— 
(1) Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow’s Handwork and Headwork. 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


Latin — 
(1) First Latin Grammar, by M. C. Macmillan) M\A. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
Magnetism— 
(1) Treglohan’s Magnetism, Longmans, 
Ma 


ps— 
(1) The Imperial Map of America. A. Johnston. 
(2) A Map Illustrative of British History from the Norman 
Conquest to the close of the Civil Wars. T. Murby. 
Mechanics— 
(1) Elementary Mechanics, etc., by Jerome Harrison, F.G.S, 
T. Nelson and Sons. 
Miscellaneous— 
(1) In the King’s Name, by S. Manville Fenn. Blackie, 
(2) Under Drake's Flag, by G. A. Henty. Blackie. 
(3) Facing Death: A Tale of Coal Mines, by G. A. Henty. 
Blackie. 
(4) Winners in Life’s Race: or, The Great Backboned 
Family, by A. P. Buckley. Blackie. 
(5) First Readings: Christian Doctrine. Semrose. 
(6) Physical Education, and its place in a System of Ratioral 
Education. Swan Sonnenschein, 
(7) Battle and Victory, by Mrs. Bowen. Griffith and Farran, 
(8) The Adventures of the Pig Family. Griffith and Farran, 
(9) Little Ones at Home and in School. Griffith and 
arran. 
(10) Fly Away Fairies, and Baby Blossoms, by Miss Clark jon, 
Grifith and Farren, he ‘a. 
(11) Wee Babies, by Ida Waugh. Griffith and Farran. 
(12) Proverbs in Sheets. A. Johnston. 
(13) The Republic of Plato, by E. G. Hardy, M.A. Long- 
s 


mans, 
(14) Object Teaching—a Lecture—by J. W. Gendst 
Ph.D., F.RS. "Stacmillan, rs ee 
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(15) Recent Expedition to Eastern Polar Seas. Nelson and 


os Homer's Stories Simply Told. Nelson and Sons, 
) Ralph’s Year in Russia. Nelson and Sons. 
cs Ia the Ten tg "Wan ont Sons. 

tre} n ‘emperate 

(20) The Landseer Series of Picture Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Nelson and Sons. 

(21) Gulliver's Travels in the Kingdom of Lilliput. Nelson 
and Sons, 


(22) Gulliver’s Travels in Brobdingnag. Nelson and Sons. 
23) Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. Nelson and Sons. 
24) Jack the Giant Killer. Nelson and Sons, 
25) Baby's Museum; or, Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Gems. Griffith and Farran. 
® s = oo the Looking Glass. Sonnens- 


f 22 ode from Old History. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
) True to Himself. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

(29) Tales from the Edda. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

(30) be mg Discovery and Adventure. Swan Sonnenschein 


(31) The Life of John Wiclif. Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
(32) The Book of Shadows. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
(33) Cat and Dog Stories. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
(34) Mrs. Wishing-to-be, etc. Blackie and Son. 

5) Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. Blackie and Son. 
36) New it through Old Windows. Blackie and Son: 
(37) The Ball of Fortune. Blackie and Son. 
(38) Nat, the Naturalist. Blackie and Son. 
(39) Fairy Fan Blackie and Son. 
(40) Brother an Sister. Blackie and Son. 


Swan 


(41) Water and its Teachings. Stanford. 
Natural History— 
(1) Common British Insects, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, 
Longmans. 





Needlework— 
(t) Drawing Book Needlework, Schedule III. Griffith and 
Farran. 


on a and Magazines— 
Longmans’ Magazine, No. 1. ; 
) ) the Ttseated ‘Bible fo Countil and Co. 


— Bible for the Young, Part I. Ward, 


(4) Toc Cunt Instrector : or, Learning made Easy, Part I. 
Ward, Lock and Co. 

(5) The Universal Instructor, Part 25. Ward, Lock and Co. 

(6) Our Little Ones. Vol. III, No. 1. Griffith and Farran. 

(7) Gage’s School Examiner. Gage and Co. 


Readers— 
(1) Blackie’s Graded Readers, Standard VI, Blackie and 
Son. 


Registers— 


(a Ls Complete Class Register, by by Morgan and Bowker. 
’ The North of England School Publishing Company, 
Darlington. 


Scripture— 
(a)A Pocket Edition of the Parallel New Testament, con- 
versions 1611 and 1881. Cloth, red edges, 16 mo. 
(2A A Pocket Edition of the Parallel New Testament, con- 
taining versions 1611 and 1881. Paste in morocco, 
limp, pay mo. Oxford University Press Warehouse. 
(3) The Parallel New Testament, 1611 and 18381. 
bridge University Press Warehouse. 


Teachers’ Manuals— 


(1) The Teachers’ Manual of Object Lessons, by A. Park, 
John Heywood. 


Cam- 





No groping about in the dark for your Match-Box. 


Every reader of the PRACTICAL TEACHER should have 





Light 
Darkness. 











Tue LIGHTHOUSE MATCH-BOX. 





Light 
Darkness. 











Should be in every House, and in every Room in the House, 


CAN ALWAYS BE SEEN IN THE DARK. 


Will hold Matches of any size. Height, 5} inches. [Price 1s. by post 2d. extra. | 








EXPLANATION.—Articles painted with BaLmarn’s Parent Lumtnovus Parnt should 


be exposed 


to the daylight (in an ordinary room is sufficient), when they will absorb and 


store up sufficient light to denote their position at any hour of the night. If the painted 
surface be kept clean, and the foregoing instructions be observed, the paint will continue 


ae to act for many years. 


A Bottle of Luminous Writing Ink, 1s., by post, extra 2d. 
A Bottle of Luminous Paint, 1s., by post, extra 2d. 
Send for List of Articles coated with this Paint. Post free. 


ST. BRIDE'S FANCY GOODS STORE, 86 AND 87, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





SPECIMENS. 
— —- 

















EFFICIENT. 














ose a nil 
10} in, by 10) in, Price 2s. 


on windows. 


VARIETY 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
AT A VERY TRIFLING COST. 
CHEAP. The * Glacier.” Decoration. 


Price varies according to pattern. 
See Specimens given herewith and Prices. 


Has all the beauty of real stained glass. 
insoluble in water, will not crack or leave the glass under action of 
heat or moisture ; not defaced by cleaning. 


FIXED BY ANY ONE 


With a reasonable amount of taste and ingenuity to produce patterns 


IN DESIGN. 


— complex, and elaborate. 
ers, panels, corners, centrepieces, an 


SPECIMEN. 





| as. 
[ms » 














Once affixed and dried, is 




















les [om | 





In ee eae as grounds, fat 





Price 5s. per doz. pieees, 


Size 144 in. by 10} inches. 
Price 3s. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. POST FREE. 


ST, BRIDE'S FANOY GOQDS STORE, 86 AND 87, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MAGNETINE 


ecommended and used for the Cure of 


Affections Rhe oe 
ver Complaints Paoumetic S Gout 
eart Affections 


Sia, —! am able to 0 certify ies I have used your Magnetine Apglignns pee 
and far to any other inventions of 





are unexc 
Ts no doubt. I have found them useful in constipation, in vf the Lind congestion, in neuralgia, 
sadotthe great organs of the abdomen. In the public interest, 1 wish you to use my unqualified atest in favour 


yours faithfully, 
F. W. Dinaee, Esq. 






in mai) : or less for many years ; 
i: | P20 ER cs 
te ia: Ae 
UNE ee 
PAMPHLE1s POST FREE. 


heretofore. With kind 


Lung Affecti 
And other one, pete ts. 


TESTIMONIALS 


. oe | peemesy, Brskey, ry July 2 28th, 1882, 

Dear Sir,—I think you wil pleased to learn t tina a 

GENT’S BELT, 25s. ratively short time after wearing your ee © the pain in Lee oe 
SARITA PT my lungs went away, and has never returned ; also 


standi eruption on the mee Fe — en 
cauvely : ie Believe choco * 
i tine. Again, t e wearing of your 


Belt, a short time after ae it on, after breakfast, gives relief— 
marked relief—to oe See which has tormented me more 


takably. In conclusion, upon the w 


wearing your Magnetic Soles, I have suffered less with cold feet than 
kind regards, 1 aay 


The Resident A Horton Infirmary, Banbury. 


DARLOW & CO, 4493, 


(DARLOW & COS). 


Be Sciatica Asthma 
Lumbago 
Hernia — 


ind which {have ‘Zarployed tapped — — oo 







Gartu Sen LADY'S 


a yo jong- 


most confidently and unmis- 
all through the Tiaten, whilst 


dear sir, yours trul 
ez WARE Davips, ™ 


STRAND 





THE ROYAL ENGLISH KINDER-GARTEN TRAINING COLLEGE 





The Lady Principal—MI88 FROST. 





Trainer—MRS. HOLTON (Frobel Certificate). 


The demand being so great for Kinder-Garten teachers Miss Frost has decided to receive a few Boarders at from 40 to 50 


per annum, 


Engi wishing to take Certificates must have passed the College of Preceptors, or one of the Camb. Examinations for 
Certificates will be granted in July, 1883, under a proper Examiner and an influential Committee. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY EITHER AT 


THE COLLEGE, 83, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON; 


oR, 


THE KINDERGARTEN EMPORIUM, 57, BERNERS STREET, W. 


Evening Classes Mondays and Thursdays at 6.30. 


12 Lessons for One Guinea. 





ESTABLISHED 18s:. 
a BANK.—Southampton Buildings, Chan- 


Accounts siowed according to the usual practice of other 

Bankers, and Interest on the sistema a balances when not 
drawn below £25. No commission charged for at Three Accounts, 

The Bank also receives een on Deposit per cent. Interest, 





The Bank ait ~ te f charge, the custod of 
Wri and other ceiieabies and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and ith al parol of — and —— Notes issued. 
March FRANCIS KR RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Four Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
Gomes PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no 
Rent to Pa at the Office of the Birxseck Buitpine Socirery. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediat 


e ion. 
either for Building or g — 2 Apply at he Office of the Birk- 
pBcK FREEHOLD Lanp Socr 


A Pamphlet, with full lication. 
nia i lp Cis RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, 


LETTS’S “POPULAR ATLAS. 


TS Publishers of this unic unique Atlas have much 


pleasure in announcing its completion, and they confi- 
dently challenge ee and criticism. It is unrivalled on 


all the followi 
1st—ACCURACY. 4th —PORTABILITY. 
5th.— NOVELTY. 


and —CLEARNESS. 
6th.— CHE A PNESS. 


A UTY. 

beautifully printed in colours from engraved 
dal rae peogg ody in 4, 2, or 4 Vols., with an index of 23,000 
names. 





Maps Mounted 


PRICES : on Cloth. 
Single Volumes ... from 10/6 ... ... from 25/ 
Two 99 —— ae ae | 
One Volume a, ee 
LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
And al) Bookszllers. 





. 
Just Published, Third Edition, 8vo, 4s, 


THE WHOLE SCIENCE OF 


DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


Simplified by the introduction of an-unerring 


rule for 
Debtor and Creditor. 
Calculated to ensure a complete knowledge of the and 


ractice of Accounts. — for the use of Merchants, Clerks, 
. "and Schools, 


BY DANIEL SHERIFF. 





By the same Author, Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE OF 


SINGLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


BY A 


PROOF OR TRIAL BALANCE’ 


Designed for Merchants, Clerks, or Schools; and suitable to 
the accounts of P p Business. 
Applicable either to the business of a Retailer or Wholesale 
Merc 





18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(28ST. 











* We have now had plenty of ttme to try the piano; and I can say to you. 
how very much we are pleased with it, and how greatly I am obliged to you, 
Pd 9 me so excellent an instrument so cheap."—MatTHew Agnoiv 

‘Vou are at liberty to make any use of my wife's and my own opinion 
that i ee ay te te it +. y¥~ 

ano.’~Rev. T. W. Suarrs, M. ML. for Training Colle, . 
Schaploabeters. . - vind sa 

15,000 similar Testimonials have been received from all parts of the 
country, from H.M. Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Presid of N.U.E.". 
Principals and Masters of Training Colleges, Teachers and Schoo! 








THE ONLY ADDRESS IS 
89 OSENEY CRESCENT, CAMDEN ROAD. 
LONDON, N.W. 





SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK 
MATERIALS, 


A SPECIAL PRICE LIST, 


Showing a saving in the cost of the above 
is sent Post Free to 


SOHOOL BOARDS, MANAGERS, 
AND TEAOHERS. 


It includes School Calicoes, Flannels, Prints, 
Hollands, Canvases, Paper Patierns, Knitting 
Cottons, —s Wools, Cottons, Needles, 
Tapes, Buttons, Marking aoe for letters, 
Swiss ing, Grafting, Plain and Bird's-eye 
Darning, Stocking Web, and all Sewing Re- 
quisites needed under th: Third Schedule. 

Six Specimens of Darning, post free, ONE 
SHILLING. 

Thirteen Specimens of Stitches, post free, 
EIGHTEENPENCE, : 


Lined Paper for the ‘Governess’ Patterns, 1s. 6d. 
per doz. Sheets. 


CARRIAGE FREE. SEE CATALOGUE 


COX & 00, 
99 & 101, 


NEW 
OXFORD 


STREET, 
LOND ON 








DRAWING & PRINTING MATERIALS. 


Liberal Allowance to Schools, Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free. 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 


79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 











(CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
Clerkships, Excise, Customs, etc. Candidates, rapidly 


h the —jJ, Ke F.S.A,, ete, Civil 
Sere tent G, Calpe Guede, Linerpesk 





BLACKWOOD'’S DIARIES, 





BLACKWOOD’S SHILLING SCRIBBLING DIARY. Seven 
Days on each page, interleaved with blotting paper. 1s. 
F’cap folio. Size 13 by 8} ins. (Perpetual cloth case for 
same, ls. 6d.) 

BLACKWOOD’S THREE-DAY DIARY. (Three Days on each 
page.) Price 1s. 6d. Size 13 by 8finches. With Blotting, 
2s. (Cloth case for same, Is. 6d.) 

BLACKWOOD’S TWO-DAY DIARY. (Two Days on each page.) 
Price 3s. Size 13 by 8} inches. With Blotting, in 
cloth, 5s. 

BLACKWOOD’S ONE-DAY DIARY. (One Day on each page.) 
Size 13 by 8}inches. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. With Blotting, 
in cloth, price 12s. 


BLACKWOOD’S 1s. POCKET-BOOKS—Ladies; Gentlemen; 
National. sie heetr et ES 3: 





London: JAMES BLACKWOOD & Co., 
Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, and all Stationers. 


WORLD SCHOOL SERIES. 


DIOCESAN INSPECTION. 


Notes on the Proper Psalms appointed to be 
Read on Certain Days. Designed for the use of Pupil 
Teachers preparing for Diocesan and other Examinations 
in Religious Knowledge. 56 pages, limpcloth. Sixpence. 

* Notes on the Proper Psalms, intended for students in training, is-full 
of condensed information: it shows why Cranmer’s Version is used 
instead of the Authorised ; explains the headings; gives the occasion on 
which many of the Psalms were composed ; and clears up some difficult 
passages. At the end is an appendix of prophecies quoted in the Gospels 
and Acts from the Psalms. Although written for pil teachers, it will 


be found a useful companion by all Biblical students.’"—School Guardian. 


Notes on the Holy Communion, for Pupil 


Teachers. 32 pases, limp cloth. Fourpence. 

* Notes on the Holy Communion will be Speaty estimated accordin 
to the opinions of those who read them. The subject is one on whic 
there is much difference of thought in the Church ; and what satisfies 
some is almost sure not to be acceptable te others. The author favours 
the North End position, and discountenances attendance at the Holy 
Communion without partaking. On the other hand, he favours the 
Mixed Chalice, and the reservation of the elements for the sick, if per- 
mission be obtained. The book is admirable in plan, full of information, 
and, though stated to be intended for pupil teachers, it will do excel- 
lently for intelligent candidates for first Communion. Grantingthe author 
his premisses, he has done his task with great skill.’—S uardian, 


Notes, Historical and lanatory, on the 
Morning and Evening Service, for Pupil Teachers. Col- 
lected, Revised, and Arranged by JoHN B, WOLSTEN- 
HOLMB, Emanuel School, Preston. 40 pages, limp cloth. 
Fivepence. 

* Notes on the Morning and Evening Prayer, though a small book, con- 
tainsa large amount of useful knowledge, very clearly put. The “Notes” 


are generally good, and many of the explanations most excellent.’— 
School Guardian. 


Notes on the Litany. Collected, Arranged, 
and Revised by JoHN B. WOLSTENHOLME. 16 pages. 
Paper. Threepence. 


Any of above Post Free for Published Price. 
JAMBS B. LEDSHAM, Manchester. 


London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Leeds: ARNOLD. 
Glasgow: HoLMEs. 


And all the Educational Companies. 
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EDWARDS’ |. 
Naw 
DUAL DESKS. 
~ 


See ADVERTISEMENT 
‘daddesy, Jo Z afeg 





Principal—H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A, 


Established by he Headmasters of Public Schools and others to provide 4 
sound practi 


masters in Middle Higher Schools. 


The College will open on January 17th, 1883. 


WORK—SEni0r Srenkire. —Practice and Science of Educatign—Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Examination, or London Teachers’ Diploma. Junior 
StupgEnTs.—Practice and of Educati Subjects to suit 
the London Matriculation, or the Cambridge or Oxford Higher Local 
Exa mination, 








For all information apply to the Principal, 


H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, ESQ, 


THE s SCHOOLS, COWPER STREET, ciT¥ * ROAD, )», &. C. 


IMPORTANT to SCHOOL BOARDS 


Steel Pens specially adapted for Schaol Use. The “O.N.,’ | 


‘0.0.,’ and the OJP., Hair-line, Medium and Broad points, 
Is. pef gross. 
* These pane completely eclipse all others for schools.’— 
Argus. 
GS” Beware of the Party offering imitations of | these Pens. 


WAVERLEY COPY BOOKS. 


‘ The pupils who learn to write by the Waverley Copy Books 
acquire the caligraphy necessary for Civil Service qualifications.’ 
—Educational News. 


The Improved Waverley Copy Books, 
Nos. 1 to 13, 2d. each, at all Booksellers. 
Specimens forwarded free to’ all » Booksellers. 


Patentees: MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 33)-Blair St., wees 
(Established 1770.) 


SELECT . 











French and German Classes, 


18, FORBES ROAD, PENGE, 8.E. 


(Close to two stations). 
Languages Caught by Correspondence. 


PUPILS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
for the Scholarship, Certificate, Matriculation, and B.A, 
Examinations, 
BY PROFESSOR ANTOINE. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE. 











and scientific ane for those who intend to becom® | 





JOHN HEYWOOD,, 


Educational Publisher, Wholesale Bookseller, 


_ Stationer, . 
CHURCH & SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, 


EXCELSIOR BUILDINGS, RIDGEFIELD, AND DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


THE FOLLOWING | 5a aecere WILL BE SENT, POST- 
B, ON. APPLICATION, 
ak CATALOGUE OF 
EDUCATIONAL & MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
Containing a list # ohn ss own distinctive Publications. This 
will be found to ' Eryet variety of Educational Works (written 
mainly by practical Southeres, and from it heads of schools and others may 
select books in almost every branch of study. 


IL.—AN ILLUSTRATIVE CATALOGUE OF 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
A Handy Guide for Architects and Builders of Schools well as for th 
* Clecgy, Schoo! Boards, Sched Mastgus cadtade. 
Ill.—A CLASSIFIED AND , 
ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL Solana sepa hal 





“itn tay Na 
Finsbury Training College. 


jbeeia ie: Tits eSBs WORKS, 
ener a Prizes, Libraries, and General Reading. 
V.—A CATALOGUE OF 
| DRAWING MATERIALS, .. 
Oil and Water-Colour Oil and Varnish 
Bets ya Academy. Gna a ee Boards, 
iene of Artists. ; 
VL—A CA’ yoous oF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Containing Dialogues, Lectures, v= Law some of which are in the 

Lancashire~ Dialect; fectr caleable for Pu blic Readings and Private Entertain- 

ments. 
x 





London Warehouse—I1, Paternoster Buildings. 


‘BANKRUPT STOCK. 
G. EH. HAWES, 


SCHOOL, DESK MANUFACTURER, -- 








Having purchased the Entire Stock of Iron Standards 


manufactured by’ 
JOHN GLENDENN ING, 
Late of Chalk Hill Works, trading under the name of 


COLMAN & GLENDENNING, 


IS NOW OFFERING THE CELEBRATED 


NORWICH DESKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








For particulars apply to the above, at 
OHAPHL FIHDLD 


OR 
DUKE’S PALACE WORKS, 
NORWIOH: 
Maker to the Birmingham School Board. 


2M 
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LONGMANS’ MODERN SERIES. 


Just published, in fcp. 8vo., 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CESAR. 


With Introduction, Notes, Examination Papers, and an 
Appendix of Prefixes and Terminations. 


By THOMAS PARRY. 


*.* This Edition has been specially prepared by an 
experienced Master for the use of the Upper Standards in 
Elementary Schools, in conformity with the provisions 
of the MUNDELLA CODE. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 





BORD'S PIANOS 


| 


i | 
_| 





DR. HOPKINS'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
OPKINS’S EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRA- 


PHY, on an improved plan, and containing much 
valuable information on various subjects. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 
HOPKINS'S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. New 
Edition, 1s. 6d. A KEY TO THE ABOVE, ts. 6d. 
HOPKINS'S PUPIL'S MANUAL OF EXERCISES IN 
ME N‘IAL ARITHMETIC, containing 25,000 Questions, with 
the Rules for their Calculation, 2 


s. 
HOVKINS'S TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF EXERCISES 
IN MENIAL ARITHMETIC, forming a Key to the above 


London: Saskia, Marshall & Co. ; Longman & Co.; Kent 
& Co. ; Relfe Brothers; Hamilton, Adams, & Co, Birming- 
ham: E. C. Osborne & Son. Manchester : Heywood. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Great help in preparing these subjects for the 
Christmas Examinations may be obtained from— 


NOTABILIA OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


AND 


NOTABILIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 





With reference to one of these Books, the Head 
Master of a Grammar School writes :— 


*I can safely say more can be learnt from it in a 


quarter of an hour than in two hours from any other 
History that has come under my observation.’ 





A copy of either work sent on receipt of eight 
stamps by the Author, 
WALTER BLANCHARD, A.C.P., 
Principal of the Collegiate School, Yealand, near 
Carnforth. 





Tuition by Correspondence. 





ScHOLARSHIP.— Graduated instruction is provided regularly 
twice a week ; suitable exercises are set and corrected ; every 
— is carefully solved; and ali deficiencies are fully 

rupli, The terms are either 10s. per Quarter, or Payment 


”" sspccaitie SoLuTions to the Scholarship Soaps gt July, 
1882, Part I. contains the Arithmetic for Male and Female 
Candidates; Part II. contains the Algebra, Euclid (deductions), 
and Mensuration. The price of each part is 7d., or half price 
to present and former pupils. 

MATRICULATION (established 1871).—Certificate, Civil Ser- 
vice, A.C.P., Diocesan, Science, ay | Shorthand, P. T. 
Papers, Musical, Medical, Legal, and all other branches as 
advertised, No payment — successful. 

Address, Mr. JAMES JENNINGS, Tuition by Corre- 
spondence Office, Deptford, ion. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENG- 
LISH, for both Primary and Higher Schools ; 
Revised Editions :— 





First English Grammar 

Key, with Additional Exercises 
Higher English Grammar 
Companion to the Higher Grammar 
English Composition and Rhetoric 


London: LONGMANS & OO, 


WEN 


Or Wine of Lire, the GREAT HEALTH Restorer. Is invalu- 
able for curing Ague, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Sluggish Liver, 
Constipation, and Indigestion; giving Tone to the Stomach, 
St th to the Nerves, Purity and Richness to the Blood. 
Beneficial to both Sexes. CHILDREN TAKE IT MOST READILY. 
Price 2/9 and 4/6. ONLY oF LeapiNG CHEMISTS, or from 


HOLDEN & CO., 
6, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, B.C. 


A CHEST * TEA * 30/- 


sca 16 lbs, net of PURE INDIAN TEA 


(8/104 per lb., worth 3/- 
retail). Cash with Order. 
Carriage not paid. Quarter- 
pound Sample by post for 
Nine Stamps. 


JOHN MIXER & C0., 
94, Newgate St., 
LONDON, E.C. 
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HEADS OF SCHOOLS AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN TUITION SHOULD APPLY FOR 
ALLMAN'’S 
Catalogue of School Prizes and Rewards. 
A LIST OF SEVERAL HUNDRED BOOKS, 


Offered to the Scholastic Profession only at a discount varying from 25 to 75 per cent. 
Sent post-free on application to 


ALLMAN & SON, 67, New Oxford Streat, London, W.C. 





ILLUMINATED LABELS FOR AFFIXING IN PRIZE BOOKS GRATIS TO PURCHASERS. 





SONGS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, By 


Ricuarp Tissincton. Complete Edition, 48 
Songs, Words, and Music, cloth, gilt lettered, post 
free, 1s. 6d. 

These Songs have been introduced in the majority of Schools, 
and have achieved an unprecedented popularity. They are not 
merely School Songs, but Standard Songs for all times. 

Leaflets for Class purposes and Entertainments, Books of 
Words, etc., on specially Low Terms. 


BOB-0’-LINK BALLADS. Humorous 


Poems. By RicHarRD TissINGTON. Post free, 1s. 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS. India Rubber 
Stamps for School purposes. 

Multiplication Tables, complete, 3s. ; Single Tables, 5d. each. 
Weights and Measures, complete, 3s.; Single Tables, 5d. each. 
Pence Table, 91., Shilling‘ditto, 6d. Pads, from 2d., Ink, from 
3d. Music Staves, Maps, etc. Special Name and Address 
Stamps supplied to Teachers at low wholesale prices. Priced 
Specimens free. 


London: BANKS & ASHWELL, 10, Wells St., Oxford St., W. 








——— 


CHEMISTRY. 
A TEXT-BOOEK OF 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC. CHEMISTRY 


FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS. 
BY PROFESSOR CHAPMAN JONES. 

*.* Invaluable to Candidates attending the Elementary and 
Advanced Examinations of the Science and Art Depart. 
ment, 

This is the only book published on the subject. 


The Civilian, says,—‘ To science teachers and candidates pre- 
ing for the Indian Civil Service, this book will be 

found extremely useful. 

The Educational News, says,—‘ A thoroughly useful little book. 
A valuable hand-book for preparing for examination.’ 

The School Guardian, says,—‘ Will assist the student very 
materially in acquiring a sound practical knowledge of 
Organic Chemistry.’ 





LONDON: 


JOSEPH HUGHES, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 





SCHOLARS’ SCHOOL SERIES. 


POETRY CARDS, 
FOR ‘ENGLISH’ (SCHEDULE 2) OF ‘MUNDELLA’ CODE. 





1.—A Selection from Shakspeare’s King John. 
(Arthur and Hubert.) For Standards VI. and VII. 


2.—A Selection from Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ This card“also contains all the English, 
Latin, and Greek prefixes. For Standards V., VI., 
and VII, 


3-—Introduction to Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ For Standards III, and IV. 


Each Card contains a short Sketch of the Poet, a concise 


/n‘roduction to the Selection, and full Meanings of Words and 
Allusions. , 


4.—Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy Grey’ and ‘We 
are Seven.’ This Card also contains Multiplication 
Table. For Standards I. and IT. 





YUST OUT. 
Aids and Exercises in Composition, on Cards. 
Price 1s, per Packet. 

Each Card contains Four Exercises. (1) A short story, with 
the principal facts in black type. 

The pupil, after reading the story once, reads only the matter 
in black type, and then reproduces the story in his own words. 

This Exercise is suitable for Standard V. 

Exercise 2 is intended for Standards V, and VI., to accustom 
the pupil to the proper construction of sentences and the correct 
use of words. 

Exercise 3 is the outline matter of an essay on some 
common object for Standard VI. 

Exercise 4 requires an essay to be written, only the divisions 
being given, for Standards VI. and VII. 


Twenty-four Cards ina Packet, EACH CARD DIFFERENT 





LonpoN : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, anp Co. 
MANCHESTER : SCHOLASTIC TRADING Co., anp T. GREENWELL. 
BLACKBURN: H. ISHERWOOD. 

LEEDS : BEAN anv SON. 
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PRIZES! 
PRIZES!" PRIZES! 


2s. 6d. Books sent Post Free for is. 6d. 








1, ANECDOTAL NATURAL HISTORY: ~ Price 2s. 64.: 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ and THzopore Woop, M.E. S. 
Jolat-Anthor of ‘ The Field Nataralst's a ‘ a a 

is a most charming volume (crown Svo usely illustrated ndsomely bound edges cover 
containg a true likeness of JUMBO (in gold and black) as he appeared with his bound (gilt o ~. —- a 

Handsome Prize for eel Boy, Girl, - ~ il Bye Pw beth 5 

7. chpelmaster ‘ Theodore , enlonse 

of Bint. this volume is yy at once te ela in its matter, and Mey to interest the og alata ga spin which the information 


is conveyed, ‘The reader is introduced to the cat, dog, 
ia “the tools indicates there are many stories to the facts pon the memory. 1 Hustrated and handsomely , it much 


credit upon the productive powers of this young rising 
«> Post free on receipt of P.O.O. for ts. 6d, _ 


2, PRACTICAL LESSONS ON INSECT LIFE, | Price 2s. 64. 


By THEODORE Woop, M.E.S. 
This Volume is also superbly bound, the novel design on the cover having been specially drawn by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. It would be difficult to gelect a mote USEFUL, dtcahcrivae and INTERESTING Prize than this, t 
either for Elder Scholars or A. a Teachers. 
fe Sent post free on receipt of P.O.0. for 1s. 6d. 
°° If ordered at the sams time both the above Books, ‘ Anecdotal Natural History,’ and 
actical Lessovs on Insect Life,’ will be sent post free for 2s. Od 


3. VOL. |. of the ‘SCHOLAR.’ Price 18.64. Handsomely bound, red edges, and gilt lettered. 


Her Majesty's Inspectors, Teachers, and the Press are unanimous in the opinion that the ‘ ScHoLaR’ is the 
cheapest a most mnatel epics = the young g ever offered to the public. 
The Schoolmaster says—‘ The monthly parts of this excellent ‘little iodical are bound together, and 
worthy of a place on the bookshelves of the young. Excellent value is en for the money.’ ma 
Sent post free on receipt of 1s, 1d. 


4. VOL. L. of the ‘GOVERNESS.’ Price 7s. 6d. With. Seven Original full-sized Patterns. For 


fuller contents of this volu ne see advertisement on next page. 
This is one of the handsemest volumes of the season, and is almost indispensable to teachers. It should form a 
part of, at least, every school mistress’s library. 
The following is a sample of numerous unsolicited Testimonials from Heat Mistresses of large and important Schools :— 
‘1 am chirmed with the volume of the “ Governess.” 


The Press has been.unanimuus in praising the ‘ Governess 
The Irish Teochory Jeurnal says :— 
* The ‘*Governess "’ is worthy of a place not only on the table of every private teacher, but alsd of the desk of 


every National teacHer in the country.’ 
& Sent carriage paid for 6s, 
*,° As the nacsler of: Copies is limited cory epplication should be made.. 





















































SPECIAL OFFER. | 
(FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES, 
Anecdotal Natural History 2 6 1 The 4 vols. 
Practicat Lessons on Insect Life 26 sent. 
Volume I. of oe (Ene Edition) 1 6° CARRIAGE PAID 
Volume I, of the ‘Governess’.. wid 8 fe 
(With 7 fullisized Patterns.) Shy ae oer ae 
14_0 95. . 
*,* It is believed that teachers have "DAG Miter} at 20 low m=" of adding books of sterding worth 





P.0.0.°3 TO BE MADE PAYABLE AT THE CHIEF OFFICE. . 
> All orders should be addressed — 
JOSEPIT HUGHES, PUBLISHER, PILGRIM. STREET, LUDGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
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NOW READY, price 7s. 6d, in handsome binding (sent to Teachers DIRECT from tho Office, 
carriage paid), and contsining SEVEN ORIGINAL FULL-SIZED PATTERNS, Volume I. of 








fi] 





CHIEF CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
HOW TO TEACH PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. With seven full-sized Patterns * of Useful Articles 


of Dress, and deta anations ; wit ustrations of Hemming, Seaming, Stitching, Herring DOming Gathering, 
Button-hole Making, Marking, Setting-in, Running, Whipping, Feather-stitching, Knitting, Plain Darning, Twill 
Darning, Wave Darning, Swiss Darning, Grafting, the self-adjusting scale for Stockings, Purling, eto. By 
EMIty G. JongEs, of the London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework; Examiner in Needlework to 
the Leicester School Board. : 
THE KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. By Emiy Suatreerr, President of the Fribel Society. 

. Principles of Frobel’s System o ucation ; II. Earliest Education; III. Mothers as Educators; IV. Frébel’s 
First and Second Gifts; V. Means of Instruction through Frébel’s Gifts, continued; VI. Occupation— Cultivation of 
the Artistic Faculty; VII. Physical Training-Games. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND. By W. C. Couptanp, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer on Mental 
and Moral Science at ord College, London, 


@@ These papers cover the new section in School Management prescribed for Second Year Students (Male and Female) 
at the Certiicate Examination of 1882. To Students who contemplate taking the New Teacher's Diploma of the 
London University, they will also prove invaluable. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
HOW TO TEACH YOUNG BEGINNERS THE PIANOFORTE. By Lavy Bevenicr. 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By A tex. Barn, LL.D., Author of ‘ Education as a Science.’ 


NOTES OF LESSONS FOR INFANTS, By Jas. Barey, Head Master of the Southlands Training 
e: 1. The Cat; JL. Trees ; . Water; IV. The Elephant; V. Rain; VI. The Apple. 

FOUR FREEHAND DRAWING COPIES. By W. H. Hanvey. 

SHAKSPERE’S MACBETH, with Copious Notes. By J. L.- Kinron, B.A., Lecturer on English 


iterature at the Westminster Uollege. 
*,* This Play is the one set at the Second Year Certificate Examination (Male and Female) for 1882. 


SCHOOL SONGS. Original Action Songs in both Notations. By Tuomas Crampron. 
‘Here we Stand;’ ‘Hold up the Right Hand;’ ‘The Tailors;’ ‘The Menagerie ;’ ‘ Exercise ;’ ‘Farm Work; 
* Marching Song ;’ ‘ The Workers.’ 
BARBARA MELTON., By the Author of ‘a Tour among Teachers.’ 


HOW I TEACH DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Mrs. Wiciey, Authoress of ‘ Marshfield Maidens,’ 


etc. I. Introduction; Il. A Just Estimate of the Work as Women’s Work; III. Domestic Economy: What is it ? 

IV. Suitable Dress; V. Women’s Tools; VI. These Bodies of Ours; VII. Food and Physiology; VIII. Our Internal , 
Heat ; [X. Elements and Compounds; X. ‘Much Use, Great Wear;’ XI. What makes Bones, etc.; XII. Food 

Classified; XIII. Extracts for Dictation; XIV. The Right Balance of our Dietary; XV. Tables of Waste and 

Supply ; XVI. Comparative Nutritive Value of Food; XVII. Food Analysis. 


POPULAR MYTHOLOGY. By the Rev. Sir Grorcz W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Author of ‘ Tales of 


ncient Greece, etc. 



































PRIVATE HELP COLUMN. | SCIENCE AND ART NOTES. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, ies sila ol MUSICAL NOTES, DRESS, REVIEWS. 
SS eT wee ee ee me te eee 


* The Patterns are :— Princess Pinafore, Con ht Pinafore, Chemise for Girl of 13, Drawers for Girl of 14, Child's Frock Bodice, Shaped Band fo" 
a Skirt, Night Dress for Girl of 16, and a Baby’s Baracott. 





@@ The December Number of ‘The GOVERNESS’ commences a NEW VOLUMB, and contains 
many features of special interest to Teachers of all classes. 





LONDON: FOSEPH HUGHES, Pilgrim Street, ‘Laied iil, B.C. 
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NO MORE TROUBLE WITH HOME LESSONS. 





Now Ready. Orders should be given to Booksellers at once. 


SN Le : OS: 





GIS 
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A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH HUGHES 


Specially designed for use in Standards 1.,11., and III. Priced. (per post, 1d.) ; 12 copies, with answer card, sent post free for 644. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


1. ASOP’S FABLES, Printed in large type and 
er Illustrated by Griset. 
he Angler and the Fish. 
(6) The Lion and the Mouse. 
(c) The Bear and the Travellers. 
(d@) The Miller, his Son, and their Ass. 
(e) The Ass, the Fox, and the Lion. 
(/) The Man and the Lion. 


2. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY FOR STANDARDS I., 
IL, IT. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. R. 
LANGLER, B.A., F.R.G.S., one of the Examiners in 
Geography tothe Collegeof Preceptors, These ‘Read- 
ings’ will cover the ground of the Class Subjects 

in Standards I., II., and III. of the Mundella Code. 


. LINES WORTH LEARNING. Under this head will 


eho Poetry suitable for reciting (Standards I., II., 
English Class Subjects) at Inspection. 
Ge” The above Three Sections will form the cheapest, most 
nttractive, interesting, and charmingly illustrated Reader ever 
, esented to young children. 
4. GRAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES, FOR STANDARDS 


IL, 101. Arranged as Home Lessons. 
5. ARITHMETIC (Carefully Graduated) FOR STAND- 
ARDS L,, IL, 111. 


Arranged either for ordinary class-work or Home 
Lessons. 




















*,” The Answers to the Sums in No. 1 will ap “4 be 
No. 2, and No. 2 in No. 3, etc. They may also 
ona halfpenny y card, which contains the Answers to no 
Sums in ‘ The Scholar.’ Both the answers to the Sums 
in ‘ The Little Learner’ and ‘ The Scholar’ will, for con- 
venience sake, \be printed in ‘The Practical Teacher’ 


| and ‘ The Governess.’ 


6. SMALL SCRIPT LETTERS. Arranged according to 
Structure. 
*.* The Writing Copies which will appear in the series 
will prove invalua ble. 


7. TABLES. 


ultiplication up to Six times Twelve. 
) Part of Farthings Table. 

» Pence ” 
(2) » Shillings 


8, SPELLING FOR STANDARDS 1, Il., Ill. Thisisa 
distinctive feature ot the Journal. The lists (arranged 
for Home Work) have been compiled from all She 
most popular reading books in the markct. 

9. ‘THE LITTLE LEARNER'S’ FIRST MONEY PRIZE 


1 ive Guineas, divided into 12 





prizes. 


10. FREEHAND DRAWING COPY. 





*.* Mr. Hughes bas decided to send a dozen numbers (with Answer Card) assorted of either, or both, ‘The Little Learner’ and ‘The 
Scholar,’ post free to Teachers on receipt of 64d. in stamps. 





Ga” No. 2, Vol. Il., of ‘The Scholar,’ a paper specially designed for Standards IV., V., VI., VIL, is Now Ready. Post free 7}. 


G@™ Contents of No. 2, Vol. II. of ‘The Scholar:’ ‘Robinson Crusoe’ (Illustrated), ‘How we are Mado’ (with Diagrams), 
Shakspere’s Richard II. (with Notes), Five Guinea Prize Competition, Second Grade Freehand Copy, Latin Prefixes, Big Words for 
Little Heads, Arithmetic for Standards IV., V., VI., VIl., Domestic Economy, Dictionary, and School Song. 





JOSEPH HUGHES, Publisher, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0, 





# 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS 


MATH EMATICAL.. 


ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of 
SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal 
Coinage. By J. W. CouEnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination Papers. 
12mo, 4s, 6d.; Key, 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 


- for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, price 1s. cloth; 
or with Answers, price 1s. 6d, cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for National, Adult, 
and Commercial Schools: 
I. Text-Book, price 6d. II. Examples. 
Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, 
etc., price 4d. 


V. ANSWERS to the Examples, with SoLuTions of difficult 
QUESTIONS. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, de- 
signed for the Use of Schools. Part I., containing the 
Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general School 
purposes, and as required for the attainment of an ordinary 
B.A. degree. New Edition. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on COLENSO’S 
ALGEBRA. Part L., with Graduated Exercises, Problems, 
etc. By the Rev, J. HUNTER. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, de- 
signed for the Use of Schools. Part IL adapted to suit 
the wants of more advanced Students; containing the 
higher parts of the subject, with Miscellaneous Examples 
and Equation Papers. 12mo, 6s.; KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 
and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II, of the 
Algebra ; with the Answers. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ALGEBRA. Complete in 
One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Natal. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
HuNTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 6s.; KEY, 6s. 


Part I. Simple 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools; containing 
numerous Easy Examples and Questions under every 
Rule, with a selection of Miscellaneous Exercises for 
Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d.; KEy, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY 
ALGEBRA ; containing the Chief Rules simplified, with 
Additional Illustrations and New Examples. 18mo, 
2s. 6d.; Key, price 2s. 6d. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC 
and MENSURATION ; containing Two Thousand Original 
Examples. by the Rev. J. Harris, M.A. Third Edition. 
12mo, 2s, .; with ANSWERS, 3s.; the ANSWERS 
separately, 9d.; Key, 6s, 


HARRIS’S EASY EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC, 


Crown 8vo, ls.; Key, 6d. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Intended chiefly for 
Students in Training Coll and Pupil Teachers. New 
Edition, separated from the ey. By WILLIAM MOFFATT. 
12mo, ls.; or with Key, Is, 6d. 





LONGMANS & CO. 


~ MODERN LANGUAGES. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; containing New Words in 
General Use, Compound Words not translated literally, 
Prepositions annexed to Verbs and Adjectives, Meanings 
separated and discriminated, and Idiomatic Expressions 
with their proper Equivalents, By the Rev. W. L. 
gy: .A., and OC, M. FRIEDLANDER, Vh.D. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; French-English, English- 
French. By LEON CONTANSEAU, many years French 
pweemay | for Military and Civil Appointments, Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being a careful 
epee of the Practical Dictionary. Pocket size, 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, an 
Easy Method of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary 
for Pronunciation; 2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3, Easy 
Exercises and Conversations; 4. Entertaining Pieces for 
Reading and Translation. Price 2s, 6d,; Key, 3s, 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES: a 
Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the 
best French Authors, with English Notes, followed by a 
few Easy Poetical Pieces suitable to be committed to 
Memory. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and copious Exercises composed from the best Modern 
Authors. Price 4s,; Key, 3s, The ACCIDENCE separately, 
price 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH TRANS- 
LATION; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. 
Price 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES 
FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, 
arranged in Chronological Order, from the Age of Louis 
XIV. to the Present Day, Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE, depuis son Origine jusqu’d nos Jours. For 
the Use of Schools and Students preparing for Examination 
in French. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de HISTOIRE de 

. FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. 
Compiled from Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, 
Thiers, Michelet, etc. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
COURSE, for English Middle-Class Schools, Complete in 
Ten Parts,18mo. 1. ACCIDENCK,8d. 2, SYNTAX, 8d. 
8. CONVERSATION-BOOK, 8d. 4. FIRST EXERCISE- 
BOOK, 8d. 5. SECOND EXERCISE-BOOK, 8d. 6. 
TRANSLATION BOOK, 8d. 7. EASY DELECTUS, 8d. 
8. FIRST READER, 8d. 9. SEUOND READER, 8d. 
10. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, 8d, 


THE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION 
from English into French. Edited by Professors Cus. 
Cassa, LL.D., and T. KArcuer, LL.B. Sma,1 8vo, in 
Two Volumes or Parts, 8s. 6d.; or separately, Pant I, 
Junior Course, 3s. 6d. Part Il. Senior Course, 5s. 


*,* Key to the Junior Courss, by Dr. Cassat, price 5s, 
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Capes Works itued or Cat ued by the Ui including ali Book Room Publications, will be sent to order on, regeipt their value at the 
Z_Apaad ey stiined prin. Orders and Migeteabe be addressed to Mr. Binns, Secretary. + ¥ 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS OF 


The Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School Union, 


2, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON: E.C. 


(Devor Bustyxss Hours—9 a.m. to 7 p.m. ; Saturdays 2 p.m 
Secretary and Editor—Rev. Omarctes H. ) Treasurer—Mr. Witla VaNNeR, Assistant hvcetary and Sub-Editor—Mr. WILLtam Binns. 


*First Readings : : Christian Doctrin An Illas- force, and simplicit of the volume, though it is so small, are admirable’ 
trated Reading Book and Manual of Instruction tor use in Sunday The very brevity of the statements {s an advantage, and will result in 
and Day Schools, the Home Circle, and Mission Work. A prepara- an almost involuntary committal to memory of the sacred words, It is 
tion for and omens to the Catechism. 32 pages, cloth covers. printed in bold, clear type.’ The Watchman. 

Price 2d., or 16s. 

1 eet would be diticult to speak too highly. It te certals to be of The Catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists: 
great value to those e ed in the instruction of the Containing a Summary of Christian Doctrine and Bible History. 
Kuage ts so beautifully pted to conve the Gospel ea iy order of tke Conference. 
yuuthful mindsas those of the Bible itself, pi No. Lo oxy 5s. 4d. per 100. | No. Il. #4 Ne per 100. 
wisely, therefore, in choosing simple Seripture words in which to pre- : 16s. per 100. Cloth, ad ; 328. per 100. 
sent the whole schemefof Christian doctrine. The comprehensiveness, hos. i. and II. in One Vol., Cloth gilt, dd. 


List of Scripture Lessons for Schools, 


rN pare Drawing by Gunston: Cover of lesz toi. Uv. B. and iG. 
Sible Clases, and Families, for 1883, 4d. per dozen ; a Shad 


2s. &d. per 1 
Class Register of Attendance and 


Subscriptions, for 1883. Limp cloth 

Sunday School Magazine rath Jour- 
nal of Christian Education. Volume for 1882. 4s, 
sonthly Number for December, 1882, containing 
Papers, Notes, etc., on the Lessons for January, 
1883, TWOPENCE. 


Our Boys and Girls. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


8 pp. Crown 4to, One Halfpenny ; or 48. per 100, 

AyxyuaL VoLumMEs—One Shilling Each. The whole 
Series of Bix Volumes (1877 yaar 6d. net. Par- 
cels of BO Back er ls. net 


scholars’ Tablets. 
-BENILOR. I,—JUNIOR. 


Designed to promote the Study of the Sunday School Lessons 
at Home. Reavy vor Every SuNDAY IN THE YEAR. 


Packete—20, 1d.; 100, 5d.; 12 for each Sunday in the 
Month (Jan., ete.), 3d. 


Books—Quarter (Jan. to March, etc.), 1d.; Annual, 3d. 
Answers to the Home Questions, 1d. 


‘These neat little books are brimful of good matter for 
every Sunday throughout the year. The arrangements 
are are highly to be commended.’—Practical Teacher. 


BOUK OF DANIEL CARTOONS: PHILIP PHILLIPS The Story of his Life, Illustrated. 
ze 1.—Tue Four Wisk CHILDREN. 4to, Coloured Wrapper. Sixpence 

0. 2—WALKING IN THE Mivst oF THE Fine. ‘Several uaatieed sed, and more or less incorrect, sketches of my life 
Highly Finished Chromos, 36 in. by 20 in., 29. 6d. each; on Strainer, | having appeared in the public prints at home and abroad, I have thought 
Varnished, 5s. each. | worth a Pee = S ocewy — - = written for me by 

rv. Alex: r and publish © Wesleyan Methodist Sund 
BIBLE CARTOONS: LI FE. OF JESUS School Union, trusting that my iittle story may ‘on, at the iende-eta 
(Additions to the Series ): pag public, the same kind reception that 1 have Sed 

o LUI 
No. 10 ~onoaneyn x rie Cousctt Luke xxiii, 238, cto,” “"* London, September 29th, 1882. 


Printed in Sepia on a Gold Ground :—Nos. 1 to 22 (27 in. by 23 in.) - 
each 1s. , The Last Supper (36 in. by 25 in.), 28. ; j The Bot of Twenty. three RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Cartoons in a Box Ditto, Mounted on Cloth, a ind as an 
Album, £2 28.— Mounted on Strainers and Varnished :—Nos. 1 to 22, each The Methodist Sunday-Schcol Tune Bock : 533 
at 3s. 4d.; The Last Supper, 53.; The Set of Twenty-three Qartoons, form. Be. 6d. 3s. 49, bs. 04., 10 60. 100 24. 7% mF o Rates uni- 


= The Meth odist Sunday-School Hymn-Book : 589 
ILLUSTRATED READINGS: LIFE OF JESUS | — Hymns Five indexes: a” combined (Hymns to: 8 
(Additions to the Series ) The Methodist’ Sunda ay School Registers and 


No. 17. “omen BY THE ‘Condes. Records. A Complete Beries, ces and 3 mon 9 on appli- 


. we 8 Lep Away Dold Type, Sheet : cation 

Cartoon In Sepia on a Blue Ground, td eet, 36 in. by 27 in. : 

Prices—Unmounted, on Paper, 1s. each, Set of 22, £1; Cloth, 4 each, | “Pleasant Talks about Jesus. Half-bours with the 

Set of 22, £2. Mounted like a Map, Paper, ls. Sd. each, Set of 22, Children, By John Colwell, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

£1 13s. 4d.; Cloth, 2s. 8d. each, Bet of 22, £2 13s.4d. On one Roller, | *Kilkee, A Story of Village Life on the West Coast of 

with Illustrated Cover, Paper, £1 63, 8d. ; Cloth, £2 2s. Ireland. By Eliza —_ = of ‘The Golden City,’ ‘Slieve 
a “The Ri : Se, 16mo, cloth gilt, 


‘gilt, 
MINIATURE CARTOONS: LIFE OF JESUS, ver Singers. iy William Robson. Feap. 8v0, 
New Edition, Revised and Extended, with Titles and Texts. a rn le. 6d 
26 Cards in Gold and Colour, Price 1s. 4d. Also Sold at ld. each, or $d. "Ane otal Illustrations ot the Gospel accord- 
per dozen, ing = foo ae. saner n the order of Chapter and Verse. 
“ SUFFER THE LITTLE ~ CHILDREN. » | Broken Parposes; or, The Good Time Coming. 


Anthem in @. (Sixth thousand.) By Charles J, Dale: Twopence. j By Lillie Montfort, Five page ustrations. Royal iémo, 1s, 6d. 


ou DANTEL QUORM, | FRANKRY VIVIAN, | Shey PS i Ohiesta coe 
oe of Bong. ¥. SR.» Halt- prtee ter kr cp bg Pe ee Methods. y lou: hols: a oe paigwe ane 
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